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LITURGICAL FORMATION! 


INTRODUCTION: 
THE LITURGY AS CENTRAL PROBLEM 
OF PASTORAL LIFE TODAY 


Venerable Confreres and beloved Sons! 


News of the mission preached last November in our city reached 
every part of the diocese, and the spiritual effects were shared by all. 
We feel an obligation now to give some concrete expression to the 
spiritual awakening brought about, or at least proclaimed, by this 
singular event. What should be the fruit of the mission? How should 
the religious and moral effects of this celebration so blessed by God 
stimulate us to renew our thought and our conduct? .. . 

The mission was a proclamation of principles. The next step is 
to apply the principles in our daily living. 

The truths of the faith do not have a purely speculative value: they 
always have some reference to our life. And the luminous truth 
around which the preaching of the mission revolved — God our 
Father — entails such magnificent corollaries that it could go on and 
on indefinitely renewing the whole system of human thought and 
conduct. 

Happy are they, then, and blessed, who will be able to draw light, 
strength, encouragement and energy from the solemn reaffirmation 
of our filial relations with the living God so as to elicit new signs 
of fidelity and love corresponding to that solemn reaffirmation. 
Happy and blessed are they who will be able to show the modern 
world how a religion such as ours, the living and authentic one, 
contains inexhaustible capacities for salvation. 

* Pastoral letter to the archdiocese of Milan for Lent, 1958, and herewith 
published in English with the personal permission of His Eminence, the 
Archbishop. The translation is the work of Mr. Leonard Doyle. Though much 
longer than our usual articles, the document is of such importance by reason 
both of its contents and its authorship, that we felt confident our readers would 
welcome the opportunity of studying it. In section IV of Part Two, especially, 


it should be kept in mind that this pastoral anteceded the recent Instruction 
of the Congregation of Sacred Rites——Eb. 
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The first reply to revelation: prayer 


In this pastoral letter we shall turn our attention to only one 
among the many possible consequences of the fatherhood of God. 
This one seems to us the first and most obvious response to God’s 
revelation of Himself, the revelation which He has happily seen 
fit to make to us by putting on our lips, through the teaching 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the very simple and ineffable name of 
Father. That response is prayer. 

In our relations with God we must become capable again of 
dialogue, as is proper to sons, with that fulness of spirit and of 
truth (cf. John 4:24) which the Father expects of us. 

The outward expression of our religion must measure up to the 
inner reality. Our spiritual life must be enriched with new inwardness 
and new conversation with God. Our religious sense, awakened by 
the reminder of truths of the supernatural order, must find again its 
own language, superlatively lucid and sincere, strong and authentic, 
full of truth and of poetry, that we may enter into communication 
with the ever-present God. 


Liturgical prayer 


Christian prayer is a theme as vast as the sea, and it is not our 
intention at this time to range over its numerous and diverse sub- 
topics. Rather we shall dwell on only one of them, because it seems 
to be the principal one in itself and the most useful for us: the prayer 
of the Christian people, considered as a living community and gath- 
ered to pay God the tribute of public worship. We mean liturgical 
prayer. 

Liturgical prayer is like the central artery to which other streams 
of private and popular prayer lead and from which others flow for 
the personal spiritual life. And it is the one which all, pastors and 
people, are obliged to follow, not as a mere duty of exterior observ- 
ance, but as a means of interior, indispensable nourishment. It is the 
one which must constitute the principal current of Catholic religious 
life in the increasing secularity of modern society. Liturgical prayer 
must give the Church deeper and more genuine knowledge of herself. 
It must make the Church more lovable and make it easier for her to 
attract souls to the enchantment of a new life in union with God. 
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A central problem for today’s 
pastoral life 


The liturgy stands today as a central problem of pastoral life. This 
is known. And by this time there is no lack of documentation for the 
fact, in the Church’s teaching authority as well as in Catholic liter- 
ature. This is so true that we can now be content with making allu- 
sion to the problem under one aspect alone, the practical aspect, 
which concerns the progress we must make in understanding the sa- 
cred liturgy, celebrating it, making it known to others, arranging the 
Christian life around it as its pivot. 


Theme of the pastoral letter: 
liturgical education 


Here is our plan. We invite you to give some thought to the 
subject of our liturgical education and to take some action on it. 

Even before the mission /we had this subject in mind. The best 
way to prepare for the mission, in our judgment, was to improve the 
participation of the faithful in the Sunday Mass. And as a reminder 
of the mission we have again urged that the Sunday Mass enjoy a 
living and participated assistance of the faithful, which will bring 
home to them the fact that we want to further the education of all, 
priests and people, with regard to sacred worship. 

Such an intention projects our thought at once into the heart of 
a burning and vast modern question, that of the relation between 
pastoral action and liturgy. This question is being amply discussed 
by the devotees of liturgical studies and the promoters of the liturgical 
movement. We shall let the experts of this most interesting religious 
discipline explore, debate and propagate their ideas, with obvious 
profit to sacred culture and to the piety of the Christian people. 

In this informal lenten exhortation we confine ourselves to a single 
practical point out of the abundant material. This point Pope Pius 
XII recommends, rather commands, with an authority and clarity 
which could not be more eloquent and obligatory, in the encyclical 
Mediator Dei. We mean the participation of the people in the sacred 
liturgy. 
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PART ONE: 
THE FORMATIVE VALUE 




































is OF THE PEOPLE’S PARTICIPATION 
ie IN THE SACRED LITURGY 

[= 

% I. THE TEACHING OF Pius XII IN “MEDIATOR DEY’ 


The import of “Mediator Dei” 


e This insistence on the need of the people’s participating in the sa- 
cred rites, and the consequent recommendation to promote such 
participation by prudent measures, constitute the practical and pas- 
: ; toral aim of the great pontifical document. 

n We know that this great encyclical, the tenth anniversary of whose 
publication was celebrated last year, presents various aspects of real 
importance. The doctrinal aspect is certainly the principal one. 

Some people thought that the chief purpose of the encyclical was a 
polemic against certain errors and tendencies of the liturgical move- 
ment, and that therefore it must be considered essentially as a warn- 
ing repressive of the movement itself. But those who thought so were 
confusing some contingent and particular motives, which preceded 
and perhaps occasioned the preparation of the encyclical, with its 
real content, which is principally doctrinal and positively encourag- 
ing to the liturgical renewal. 

The encyclical contains valuable and salutary teachings, which are 
now a part of Catholic doctrine, and which give the concept of 
liturgy its rightful place among the high, essential concepts of Cath- 
olic theology. For example, the encyclical gets behind |the outward 
ritual forms with which the liturgy is clothed to the mediating mission 
of Christ, God and Man, Priest and Victim redemptive of the human 
race, unique and eternal Priest of redeemed mankind, ever living and 
working in the priesthood transfused into His Mystical Body, the 
Church ; it defines the nature of the eucharistic Sacrifice ; and so forth. 
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The abuses condemned by the encyclical 


The encyclical does make its voice heard paternally, but strongly, 
on the necessity of eliminating certain abuses. The excuse for trying 
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to insinuate these abuses into the established forms of worship had 
been the claim that they would make the liturgy authentic or that 
they would put more life into it. But actually the abuses were occa- 
sioned by love of antiquity or of novelty, estheticism or formalism, 
or simply the urge to make reforms. 

The encyclical does also undertake the defense of interior wor- 
ship and personal piety against anyone who would suppose that 
external and purely objective worship is sufficient for an adequate, 
effective religion. 

And it does go to some lengths to justify and to recommend many 
forms of devotion and of spirituality recognized as legitimate and 
profitable even if they are not strictly official and liturgical. 

But all this, in the thinking of the encyclical, is not meant to dis- 
courage the liturgical revival. Rather, this document expresses in 
most authoritative tones the hope for such a renewal. 


The “magna charta” of the liturgical renewal 


Thus the encyclical Mediator Dei is to be numbered among the 
documents of the ecclesiastical magisterium which enunciate theo- 
logical principles extremely important and fruitful for the Christian 
life, as well as affirming some points of Catholic doctrine, condemn- 
ing errors and abuses and pointing out dangers and arbitrary ten- 
dencies. 

It has rightly been compared to some of the great encyclicals of 
Leo XIII, such as Immortale Dei (1885), which climaxed a cen- 
turies-long discussion on the Church’s public right in face of the 
modern conception of the state, or Rerum Novarum (1891), which 
outlined active programs of charity and of social justice for Cath- 
olics. 

Mediator Dei may be called the magna charta of the Church’s 
liturgical renewal, which confirms, sums up and amplifies previous 
teachings of a most vital and decisive nature, such as those of St. 
Pius X, and brings about an interior rebirth of the Catholic religion, 
taking its source in Christ’s priesthood and its genuine continuation 
in the Church’s sacramental life. 

Such a teaching must determine how we are to profess a religion 
deeply lived, capable at the same time of keeping sound and opera- 
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tive the link between our spiritual life and the royal tradition of the 
Christian centuries, and of giving our spiritual life energy, freshness 
and beauty for our age and for those to follow. 

Today, thoughtful persons, be they shepherds of the people of 
God, or students of high Catholic culture, or masters of a sanctifi- 
cation of souls which is not artificial, recognize the undeniable 
importance of the liturgy. They see its importance both for a contem- 
plative and loving assent to the dogmas of the faith and for a clearer 
knowledge of the bonds and relations which unite us in the Mystical 
Body which is the Church. They recognize the liturgy as important 
also for a more comprehensive and effective approach to the children 
of our age, an age extremely refined in the use of the human facul- 
ties and at the same time frightfully obtuse in partaking of the things 
of God. 


The stupendous formative capacity of the liturgy 


The liturgy demonstrates a stupendous formative capacity, an 
ability to take over the religious instruction of children and adults, 
of plain folk and men of culture, and make it effective. 

“The liturgy,” writes a contemporary scholar, “contains all the 
doctrine of the Church. It is dogma in the form of prayer; for, al- 
though it is life and interior warmth, it is not dominated by capricious 
sentiments but characterized by the primacy of the Logos. . . 
Although the aim of the liturgy is not that of educating, but of putting 
souls into communication with God, still it puts us into the right 
relation with the whole of reality which centers around Him and 
subsists through Him. . . . The liturgy with the greatness and the 
virile seriousness of its concepts does not run the risk of being re- 
jected by the mature man as the product of childish emotion . . ., 
because, on the contrary, in the liturgy, religion is truly adequate to 
the needs of life” (Jungmann). 


The pastoral aim of “Mediator Dei’: 
to have the faithful participate in the liturgy 


Other similar judgments can be made on the nature of the liturgy 
and on its religious efficacy. These judgments are seen to be practical 
and valid in the light of Mediator Dei. In the end, the pastoral aim 
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of this solemn pontifical document is precisely the participation of 
the faithful in the liturgical rites. This is a recommendation which 
recurs on every page of the encyclical. 

The Pope says, for example: “Bolder relief was given likewise to 
the fact that all the faithful make up a single and very compact body 
with Christ for its Head, and that the Christian community is in 
duty y bound to participate in the liturgical rites according to their 
station” (NCWC edition, No. 5). 

“In this connection We Ourselves in the course of Our traditional 
address to the lenten preachers of this gracious city of Rome in 
1943, urged them warmly to exhort their respective hearers to more 
faithful participation in the eucharistic Sacrifice” (No. 6). 

“With docile hearts, then, let all Christians hearken to the voice 
of their common Father, who would have them, each and every one, 
intimately united with him as they approach the altar of God, pro- 
fessing the same faith, obedient to the same law, sharing in the same 
Sacrifice with a single intention and one sole desire. This is a duty 
imposed, of course, by the honor due to God. But the needs of our 
day and age demand it as well” (No. 12). 

“Such action on the part of individual Christians, then, along with 
the ascetic effort prompting them to purify their hearts, actually 
stimulates in the faithful those energies which enable them to par- 
ticipate in the august Sacrifice of the altar with better dispositions” 
(No. 35). 

“Tt is therefore desirable . . . that all the faithful should be 
aware that to participate in the eucharistic Sacrifice is their chief 
duty and supreme dignity, and that not in an inert negligent fashion, 
giving way to distractions and day-dreaming, but with earnestness 
and concentration” (No. 80). 

“But at that time especially when the faithful take part in the 
liturgical service with such piety and recollection that it can truly be 
said of them ‘whose faith and devotion is known to Thee,’ it is then 
. . . that each one’s faith ought to become more ready to work 
through charity” (No. 99). 

“We earnestly exhort you . . . that after errors and falsehoods 
have been removed, and anything that is contrary to truth or mod- 
eration has been condemned, you promote a deeper knowledge 
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among the people of the sacred liturgy so that they more readily and 
easily follow the sacred rites and take part in them with true Chris- 
tian dispositions” (No. 186). 


“Mediator Dei’ discloses a secret 
of spiritual regeneration 


The quotations from so authoritative a document could be mul- 
tiplied, but let these suffice to prove our point. Here we have a 
thought of the teaching Church clarified, here a duty made manifest, 
a principle of renewal proclaimed, a secret of spiritual regeneration 
disclosed: we must see to it that the Church’s prayer flowers again 
as “the worship rendered by the Mystical Body of Christ in the en- 
tirety of its Head and members” (No. 20). The divine activity, which 
is both doctrinal and sacramental, must be answered by the human 
cooperation not only of the clergy but also of the faithful. Thus a 
wonderful fusion and balance will be achieved between the opus 
operatum and the opus operantis, that is, between the efficacy of the 
divine causality in the sacred rite and the collaboration of the human 
community by means of the necessary dispositions and conditions. 


II. NECESSITY OF A RENEWAL OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 
BY MEANS OF THE LITURGICAL RENASCENCE 


The present participation of the people 
in the liturgy is not satisfattory 


Can we say that this participation of the Christian people in the chief 
and sublime prayer of the Church is presently realized? 

We do appreciate, certainly, the wealth of forms of devotion with 
which good Christians now nourish themselves, and we desire al- 
ways that such forms (especially the best among them, such as the 
holy rosary, the way of the cross, meditation especially, the spiritual 
exercises, the devotion of the first Friday of the month, piety toward 
the dead, and so forth) continue to be honored, cultivated and pro- 
moted. 

It is also a constant source of edification and of hope, to see that 
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the attendance of the people at the Sunday Mass is still large, and is 
fortunately felt as the dutiful observance of a grave and binding pre- 
cept, as a mark of loyalty discriminating between the one who wants 
to remain a Christian and the one who betrays this sacred obligation. 

But nevertheless we cannot be satisfied with the way in which 
people today ordinarily assist at the holy Sacrifice and pray col- 
lectively. 


The compelling reasons for a liturgical renewal 


Beyond doubt, our spiritual life stands in need of renewal, of 
improvement. 

The spiritual decadence of our times demands it. 

The cultural development of our people demands it. 

The inner vitality of holy Church demands it. 

The teaching authority of the Church demands it. 

The eternal bidding of Christ, “Do this in memory of Me,” de- 
mands it. 

The liturgical renewal is not a matter of choice 


At this point we must observe that not all have overcome the 
mentality which considers the liturgical renewal as an optional mat- 
ter, or as one of the numerous devotional currents to which a per- 


son may adhere or not, as he chooses ; or the mentality which thinks 
that the liturgical movement is a troublesome attempt at reforma- 
tion, of doubtful orthodoxy, or a petrified, external ritualism which 
has to do merely with rubrics, or an archeological fad, formalistic 
and “arty,” or else a product of the cloister ill adapted to the people 
of our world, or a preconceived opposition to personal piety and 
popular devotions. 


It is necessary as means and form of the 
religious rebirth, according to 
the mind of the Church 


The teaching of the Church, on the contrary, puts the liturgical 
renewal in its rightful doctrinal place, promotes it and proclaims it 
as a reenforcement of the authentic exercise of the priesthood of 
Christ in the Church, as a necessary action, interior and exterior, of 
authentic Christian spirituality, as the worship having “the greatest 
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efficacy in achieving sanctity” and “superior in excellence to private 
prayers” (Mediator Dei, Nos. 26, 37). 

Hence we must welcome the liturgical renewal as the means of 
the religious rebirth and the form which that rebirth should take, ac- 
cording to the spirit and the laws of Mother Church. 


Two dangerous innovating tendencies: 
archaism and paraliturgism 


Rebirth means newness, and this concept obliges us to specify 
what kind of newness we mean, avoiding two dangerous and op- 
posed innovating tendencies. 

The first would be that of attempting a purely archaic restoration. 

This tendency involves a belief that only the ancient forms of wor- 
ship are the good and authentic forms; a denial of legitimate histo- 
rical transformations, vital enrichments and prudent adaptations to 
the development of worship; a pretense to substitute ourselves for 
the exclusive authority of the Holy See in legislating the Church’s 
official worship. All this is opposed to the wise discipline of the 
Church herself and is incompatible with an intimate knowledge of her 
vital prayer. 

The second tendency, on the other hand, would be that of allow- 
ing arbitrary development to new forms of worship, the so-called 
“paraliturgies.” These paraliturgies introduce into public prayer 
elements which are artificial and devoid of intrinsic charismatic 
value ; they result in deformities and fanciful ideas which in the long 
run keep the faithful away from those sources to which they were 
supposed to be led. 

One who is interested and has the requisite liturgical training can 
make use of particular sacred actions preparatory to the true liturgi- 
cal rite (such as processions, lights, hymns, offerings, commentaries, 
etc.). But he must never presume to superimpose them on, or hold 
them equivalent to, the true liturgical rite, the only one which has 
intrinsic divine virtue and ecclesiastical approval. He can use these 
preparatory measures especially for the sake of the children and for 
the congregation which needs instruction and an opportunity to 
express itself in action. 

But all this must be done with great caution, with refinement of 
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taste, with the exclusion of too artificial staging, and always with 
the obvious effort to throw into sharper relief the authentic liturgy, 
if it is not desired that the “paraliturgy” end up an “antiliturgy,” as 
sometimes happens. 

In this connection let us recall the severe warnings of the ency- 
clical we have already quoted: 

“Private individuals, therefore, even though they be clerics, may 
not be left to decide for themselves in these holy and venerable mat- 
ters, involving as they do the religious life of Christian society” (No. 
58). 

“These methods of participation in the Mass are to be approved 
and commended when they are in complete agreement with the 
precepts of the Church and the rubrics of the liturgy” (No. 106). 

“Let us recall, as well, the decree about ‘not introducing new 
forms of worship and devotion’” (No. 190). 


The essence of a genuine liturgical renewal 


The renewal must consist in giving life, that is, understanding and 
participation and beauty, to liturgical worship, such as the Church 
proposes to us. We must seek to grasp and vivify the various authen- 
tic elements which go to make up liturgical worship, the divine ele- 
ment in the first place, then the didactic and esthetic elements with 
which approved tradition has clothed it. 

To start out with, we must have a great respect for that which is 
prescribed ; a deep-seated conviction that there, in what is prescribed, 
we shall find the spiritual treasures to be dug out and shared; an 
effort to discover the inherent meaning, now so often forgotten and 
flouted, in the prescribed words and ceremonies; an understanding 
of the essential elements of the liturgy, that we may focus the rev- 
erent attention of the congregation on those elements. 

All this involves a progressive re-education to the Church’s public 
official prayer. 

We do not presume to develop here an argument of such breadth. 

Here it is enough to indicate a line to which clergy and faithful 
will want to adhere. 

We shall indicate only some points which seem to us particularly 
important. 
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PART TWO: 


PASTORAL DIRECTIVES 
FOR EDUCATING THE PEOPLE TO 
PARTICIPATION IN THE SACRED LITURGY 


I. INFUSING INTO THE LITURGICAL ASSEMBLY 
THE SENSE OF A COMMON ACTION 


Forming the people as an “Ecclesia” 


First of all, close attention must be paid to the liturgical assembly. 

In so far as possible, it must look like a community and have the 
experience of community. 

The liturgy is not an action of the priests alone, but also of the 
faithful, in the forms of participation proper to them. It is not only 
for the priests, it is also for the faithful. 

As worship of God, the priest’s action is valid in itself, because 
the priest represents Christ and the Church simultaneously and be- 
cause the faithful do not enjoy priestly powers deriving from the 
sacrament of holy orders ; they do not concelebrate, but participate 
in the celebration of the sacred worship. 

Still, “the cooperation of the faithful is required” also, says the 
encyclical Mediator Dei. * 

All this calls for certain measures to be taken, which seem at first 
glance to be simply a matter of organization: the schedule of times, 
especially, well studied according to the convenience of the faithful, 
settled and reasonable; then the light, the pews, the placing of the 
faithful, the central position of the altar. But these matters are not 
simply a matter of organization. They involve a theological concept, 
the very nature of the gathering. What we are doing is to form that 
people of God, that plebs tua sancta, which constitutes the Ecclesia. 


The education of the communal sense 


We cannot be content with having the church full of people, with 
having an amorphous crowd of individuals, a meaningless mass 


* No. 78: “socius Christifidelium labor requiritur.” 
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which assists at the sacred rite spiritually distracted or without inner 
unity. 

We must strive to give a composition to those present, an order, 
an awareness, so as to establish the sacred atmosphere in which the 
religious rite takes place. 

The idea is not just to require an educated behavior, such as 
might be required for a spectacle of some kind. We need to infuse 
into all,the sense of a common action, which is precisely the sense 
of participation. 

This is what is known today as the communal sense. 

As early an authority as St. Ambrose described it clearly for us: 
“The Church is a sort of personification of justice. She has rights 
common to all. She prays in common, works in common, suffers in 
common.” ® 

“The liturgy,” says a modern author, “is to be seen as the meet- 
ing of God’s People called together in convocation by God’s Word 
through the apostolic ministry, in order that the People, consciously 
united together, may hear God’s Word, itself in Christ, may adhere 
to that Word by means of the prayer and praise amid which the 
Word is proclaimed, and so seal by the eucharistic Sacrifice the 
Covenant which is accomplished by that same Word.” * 

The liturgy is a celebration, which is equivalent to saying a 
simultaneous spiritual action, which must start out from an exterior 
and material unity, the assembly, to make of this assembly an interior 
and spiritual unity, the Ecclesia. 

The liturgy is the worship of the Mystical Body: those who com- 
pose the Mystical Body at a given moment and in a given place must 
be made to feel what they are, that they may enter, by means of the 
priestly rite, into relation with the presence of Christ, and be merged, 
at least spiritually, in communion with Him. 

He who has given an organic unity to the assembly of the faithful 
will already have contributed much toward preserving and increasing 
the religious spirit in them and toward giving our worship a more 
worthy, more modern, more eloquent expression. 


® De officiis, I, 29. 
* Louis Bouyer, Liturgical Piety (Notre Dame, 1955), p. 29. 
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Communal sense and personal piety 


We must bear in mind, however, that the promotion of the com- 
munal sense in the liturgical assembly, must not suppress the contri- 
bution of personal piety. Rather, it must call forth that contribution 
and strengthen it. 

Nor must it invade the private spiritual life and the particular 
sensibility of each one of the faithful, for each remains — and on 
what an elevated level! — an inviolable person. 

“Their fellowship consists in community of intention, thought and 
language, in the direction of eyes and heart to the one aim; it con- 
sists in their identical belief, the identical sacrifice which they offer, 
the divine Food which nourishes them all alike; in the one God and 
Lord who unites them mystically in Himself. 

“But individuals in their quality of distinct corporeal entities do 
not among themselves intrude upon each other’s inner life. It is this 
reserve alone which in the end makes fellowship in the liturgy 
possible ; but for it the latter would be unendurable. . . . 

“Tt never allows the soul to feel that it is imprisoned with others, 
or that its independence and intimacy are threatened with invasion. 

“From the man of individualistic disposition, then, a sacrifice for 
the good of the community is required; from the man of social dis- 
position, submission to the austere restraint which characterizes 
liturgical fellowship.” 5 


II. To PARTICIPATE, ONE Must SEE AND HEAR 


The education of the senses 

in liturgical piety 

Moreover, liturgical education requires other measures. Participa- 
tion involves seeing and hearing, that is, the use of the senses. 

This follows from the fact that we are part of the economy of the 

Incarnation. In that economy the material world becomes epiphany, 

* Romano Guardini, The Spirit of the Liturgy; translation by Ada Lane, 


published with The Church and the Catholic (New York: Sheed & Ward), 
pp. 148-149. 
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becomes language. In other words, the material world is the indis- 
pensable means for being introduced into the invisible and super- 
natural world, so that even in the order of grace, one might say, 
nothing is found in the intellect which has not first passed through 
the senses. 

The liturgy, irreplaceable channel of grace, obeys this natural 
scheme. 

When the importance of having the faithful see and hear the rite 
has become less urgently felt, the first and fatal break in the praying 
community has been produced, and from it there follows the first 
decadence of the liturgy on the one hand and of the genuine spiritu- 
ality of the people on the other. 

There has been a first severance from the divine world. 


Pictorial and plastic art and 
musical art in the service of 
the liturgy 


Of course, this use of the senses must be strictly disciplined. The 
matter and the form of the sacraments belong to a discipline which 
Christ Himself has established. 

With her holy signs, the Church has placed at the disposal of 
liturgical piety a very rich material alphabet; but she has, at the 
same time, strictly determined its use. 

Art — both that of the eye, the pictorial and plastic art, and that 
of the ear, the musical art — must then submit to this standard. 

The vocation of art is to mediate between the kingdom of the 
divine mysteries and the world of human souls, both of which the 
artist must accept as preestablished realities, not of his own making. 
Where art has obeyed this vocation, it has raised itself to super- 
human functions and has rendered incomparable services to the 
spirit. 

On the other hand, art has not always obeyed this vocation. Where 
such obedience has been lacking, sacred art, in the intoxication of its 
own subjective ecstasies, has distracted spirits from the kingdom of 
God. It has driven them, instead, into human sofitariness, which soon 
' proves to be emotionally unsatisfying. 
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The eye must see 


The eye must see. How can we help it to see? 

This is where the preeminence of the altar comes in: it must be 
central and visible. 

In our day one often sees, even in the great churches of Christen- 
dom, altars which are only provisional, but which are visible, taking 
the place of monumental altars that are buried in distant and obscure 
apses. 

The altar should be illuminated in such a way as to attract the 
eyes of all to it; not ina theatrical way, but with the greatest deco- 
rum. The antependia which adorn it should be sober and elegant 
in their beauty, with variety of colors according to the liturgical 
occasion. 

And visibility should be an attribute not only of the altar, but of 
the whole sacred hall, which has been designed, in its entirety and 
in its details, as a perennial means of instruction and edification. 

It sometimes happens that the majority of a congregation attend 
the same church for years without ever having observed its structure 
as a unified whole and the accumulation of its historical and artistic 
beauties. Hence, that the eye of the believer may know how to 
discover the glory of God in his church, every detail of the church 
must be kept in order and displayed in such a way as to give spiritual 
aid. 

To this end, the annual solemnity of the dedication of the individ- 
ual parish churches should be given a place of honor again and 
carefully prepared for. 


The ear must hear 


The ear must hear. It must hear the voice first of all. 

Now that the voice can be carried to every corner of the church 
with the aid of microphones and loudspeakers, there is no excuse 
for depriving the faithful of hearing the words used in the sacred 
rite or those of the preaching. 

Then the ear must hear the singing. 

On this fundamental theme we shall have to discoursé expressly 
at another time. Now, however, we recommend most urgently the 
growth of liturgical chant, especially of that which the whole people 
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can sing and also of some well chosen popular singing, to make the 
rite meaningful and powerful as collective prayer. 


III. To PARTICIPATE, ONE Must UNDERSTAND 


The rites must be understood: this is a 
maxim which follows from the 
rites themselves 


Again: participation demands understanding. Here the problems 
multiply. 

First of all, should the sacred rites be understood ; or should they 
rather remain closed, as esoteric formulas, to the intelligence of the 
faithful? 

It is a fundamental principle that they should be understood. 

This does not preclude their having a content rich in mystery, or 
having parts which only the priests are to recite. 

But the understanding of the rite is a rule which flows from the 
rite itself. 

The rite is sign, the rite is language, the rite is expression of a 
divine truth communicated to men, and of a human truth addressed 
to God. 

The atmosphere of the liturgy is light; its voice is wisdom. 

St. Augustine, for example, desires that the people respond Amen 
to that which they clearly understand.*® 

The Council of Trent recommends that the candidates for holy 
orders read especially the books “which instruct in the rites of the 
Church” (Session XXIII); and in the catechism for the parish 
priests it tells them that “great care and diligence must be used that 
the faithful have a deep knowledge of the value of the ceremonies 
proper to each sacrament” (De sacramentis, no. 158). 

So also the Roman Ritual (I, 10). 

And the repeated exhortation of the encyclical Mediator Dei to 


* De catechizandis rudibus, IX: “populus ad id quod plane intelligit, dicat: 
amen. 
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promote the liturgical apostolate, to form the clergy in the under- 
standing of the liturgy, to explain the value and the requirements of 
the liturgy to the faithful, cannot have any other meaning. 


The obstacle of the Latin language and 
of the profound symbolism of the rites 


One obstacle is the Latin language, which the Church for serious 
reasons wants to keep, although the use of the missal translated into 
the vernacular is not only granted but recommended for the faithful 
(Mediator Dei, no. 105), and rules are given for the use of transla- 
tions of scriptural passages during the Mass (AAS, 1943, p. 271). 

We shall recommend, therefore, where it is possible, the use of 
the missal, at least a Sunday missal, or of leaflets which carry texts 
and explanations for each individual Sunday or feastday Mass. And 
we shall be happy to see each one of the faithful equipped with a 
prayer book which will help him pray with the Church. 

But the Latin is not the only obstacle. The difficulty arises prin- 
cipally from the way in which the liturgy expresses the prayer of 
the Church and the divine mysteries. 

The variety of its forms, the dramatic progression of its rites, the 
hieratic style of its language, the continual use of sign and symbol, 
the theological depth of the words and the mysteries fulfilled — all 
seem to conspire to impede the understanding of the liturgy, espe- 
cially for the modern man, accustomed to reducing everything to an 
extreme intelligibility and to believing that he understands a truth 
when he has been able to represent it in a sensible image, in a 
geometrical figure or in a catchy slogan. 


Necessity of the study and explanation 
of the sacred rites 


One of the reasons for the liturgical education of which we are 
speaking is to overcome this obstacle. 

Let us be persuaded of two necessities in this regard: 

We must enable the faithful to understand the Church’s prayer, 
under pain of seeing them estranged from it, since they will find 
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themselves excluded from its inner spiritual precincts, whereas the 
progress of culture has accustomed them to understanding and 
knowing all about everything in their environment and field of 
interest. 

We must transform the difficulty posed by the liturgical rite into 
a help for the penetration of the hidden meaning contained in 
Catholic worship, a meaning that is hidden but marvelous, inexhaus- 
tible, living. 

And these ends are obtained precisely by taking care of the partici- 
pation of the faithful in the worship itself: the faithful become the 
promoters of worship when they are associated in it. 

We shall say summarily that it is necessary to study the sacred 
liturgy ; this holds for the laity as well as the clergy. 

Such study is not to be limited to the ritual expression of the 
liturgy, the knowledge of which, however, is also important for the 
right execution of the religious ceremonies. 

But it is to dwell on the doctrinal and mystical content of the 
liturgy, and to bring out its pastoral aspects and its sanctifying 
powers. 

And so much the better, if it extends also to the exploration of its 
historical, literary and documentary riches. 

We shall say that it is necessary to explain to the faithful the rites 
of the sacred liturgy, to reveal the sense of this mystical language 
and show what didactic and spiritual powers it contains, and how 
human life can find therein its highest sanctifying expressions. 


To bring to life for the people the yearly 
cycle of the liturgy of our Lord 


It is extremely important, in this connection, to follow with 
manifest care and to explain to the people the yearly cycle of the 
sacred liturgy, “so that the divine Head of the Mystical Body may 
live in all the members with the fulness of His holiness” (Mediator 
Dei, No. 152). 

The mysteries of Christ, brought to life by the liturgy, should 
make a profound impression on the life of the faithful as a congrega- 
tion and on the lives of the individual believers. The grand and 
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dramatic vision of the high mysteries from which our salvation flows 
should not be disturbed by the disproportionate or unrelated inser- 
tion of other solemnities or of particular devotions. 

The shepherds of souls and the thoughtful laity should therefore 
place emphasis on the preparation and the celebration of Christmas, 
Easter and Pentecost, with the greatest care. 

And the respective seasons — Advent, Lent, Paschaltide — which 
surround these great and luminous festivities should be marked by 
suitable practices of piety and asceticism. 

We make the most urgent recommendation to parish priests and 
rectors of churches that they prepare with all diligence the celebra- 
tion of Holy Week. Let them see to it by every means,that Holy 
Week is understood by the faithful as the most important religious 
event of the whole year, and that the ceremonies are carried out with 
the greatest devotion, following prudently the recent directives of 
the Holy See, by which their beauty and depth have been set in new 
splendor. 

We cannot fail to mention the importance of the Sunday and of the 
other festive days in liturgical education. - 
The abandonment or the progressive neglect of celebration of 
Sundays and holydays is the forerunner of godlessness among the 
people. And the observance of the precept to celebrate Sundays and 

feast days is the central pillar of religion in society. 

The observance of the precept must not be considered as some- 
thing inconvenient and burdensome. Rather, it is a spiritual right of 
anyone who works, who suffers, who strives and struggles to raise 
his soul to God in thanksgiving, in prayer, in recollection. He needs 
this time to refresh his mind with thoughts that give direction to life 
and to the moral energies necessary to endow life with a high mean- 
ing, a full and truly human significance. 


To revive the liturgical cycle of the 

Virgin and of the saints, with due 

regard for the proportions of dogma 

Due solemnity will have to be given to the feasts of our Lady and 
of the patron saints, as well as to those other several feasts which 
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local customs have providentially made a part of the people’s reli- 
gious life. 

But care must always be taken to preserve in worship the propor- 
tions of dogma, to give souls the sense of Christ, center of our 
spiritual life, and to make religion a tribute of praise and of love to 
God rather than a system of devotional practices which are arbitrary 
or basically and chiefly utilitarian. 


To give an appreciation of the inner 
religious value of the personal 
liturgical cycle 


And the shepherds of souls will have to bring their efforts at 
salvation to bear on a third vital cycle: the cycle of each individual 
personal life, which must be sanctified at every step of its earthly 
pilgrimage by the sacraments or by the sacramentals. 

No baptism, no confirmation or first Communion, no wedding, no 
funeral should be paganized by luxury, by excessive outward dis- 
plays, by profane concerts, by affectation in dress, to the detriment 
of the inner religious value of these extraordinary moments. 

It is a pastoral duty to point up the religious significance of these 
occasions by brief, simple, profound commentary. 

We should have much to answer for if we did not make an authen- 
tic religious experience of these encounters with paganized masses 
or with critical spirits who perhaps will not have any other occasion 
to know God, Christ and the Church. 


IV. To PARTICIPATE MEANS ALSO TO ACT 


How to make people assist actively 
at the Sunday Mass 


And finally liturgical education demands action; to participate 
means also this: to act. 
Let us restrict our considerations for now to the Sunday and 
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feastday Mass, at least to that which finds a good number of people 
present. 

For the Masses that are solemn and sung, the liturgical directions 
and those recently emanating from the Holy See are known. 

For the low Masses, the first thing to be done is to have at one’s 
disposal excellent readers. A reading which is sober and full, clear 
and well modulated, such as to attract the attention of the assembly, 
is not easy to obtain. 

Someone must be prepared who knows how to fill the office 
worthily: a priest where possible ; otherwise a layman, a Sister, even 
a child suited for this duty. 

To follow the Mass by means of a reading in the vernacular of 
some scriptural pericopes of the didactic part of the holy Sacrifice 
is already a big step. 

Let the reader announce the various parts of the Mass. Let him 
ask the people to assume the proper attitude: standing, for example, 
at the gospel ; in deep recollection at the canon, etc. 

Next, let some group be trained to respond to the dialog of the 
Mass in an orderly, reverent way. 

After that, it will be possible to have some of the sublime expres- 
sions of worship in the Mass recited aloud: the Gloria, the Credo. 

The next step will be to introduce some singing; at least a mini- 
mum, to which the parish organizations can be initiated. A mute 
church expresses the incomprehension of that great moment of 
spiritual fulness and of that great message of joy which is the holy 
Mass. 

The idea of the offertory can be brought out by appointing chil- 
dren or young people to carry the bread and the wine to the altar for 
the divine Sacrifice, while explaining to all the value of this highly 
meaningful act. And to this may be united other offerings symbolic 
for worship, such as wax, oil and incense, and particular offerings of 
goods and of money for the poor. 

Another measure would be, without mentioning names to an- 
nounce discreetly at the offertory, if not at the Memento for the 
living, particular cases of persons who need the prayer of the whole 
community; and at the Memento for the dead to mention some 
departed person for whom prayers are especially desired. 
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Patient, gradual, careful 
and sober education 


If equal measures of participation cannot be introduced at all the 
Masses, let a beginning be made where possible; but let the begin- 
ning be made to make the people feel that the Mass is for them, and 
_ that they should not only assist but participate. 

This will be a long work, a patient work, which demands an 
education and achieves one, which must gradually elevate the 
general tone of our collective worship, make it better conformed to 
its own intrinsic requirements, and more alive, more appreciated by 
all the faithful. 

Composure, silence, gravity and simplicity must be demanded in 
all those present if one wants to persuade them to assist carefully 
from the very beginning of the Mass to its end. 

If processions are organized, let them be very well prepared, and 
planned in every detail. Let them be few, but understood and appre- 
ciated by all. Let the Corpus Christi procession never be omitted. 

Strict punctuality in starting the sacred functions, their reasonable 
length, their scheduling not by arbitrary rules but in accordance 
with the needs of the faithful, the constant effort to have the faithful 
understand and follow every act of worship — all of these will help 
this progressive improvement. 


The collaboration of Catholic Action, 
of boys’ choirs and Mass servers 


The faithful will participate in the sacred liturgy only by gradual 
steps. So also the groups who are to lead this participation will be 
educated gradually to understand the liturgy and make it their own. 

The Catholic associations should be the first initiated to this par- 
ticipation ; and with them the various sodalities or confraternities of 
piety and of prayer which flourish in our parishes. They should be 
given some instruction and an easy and common program. 

And among these groups we shall always have before us, their 
eyes full of beauty and innocence and their hearts moved by the 
mystery of grace and of divine sympathy, the choir of pueri chorales, 
the little singers and our altar boys. 
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This choir of children is a living and joyous garland which sur- 
rounds the altar. It should never be lacking. 

This means an ability in the pastor to be father and teacher, it 
means a freshness of spirit in him and a will to make himself, despite 
years and afflictions, a child with the children, according to the ideal 
of the Gospel. 

It means a bond of trust and of sympathy connecting the priest’s 
house and the families of the parish, like an entwinement of the two 
paternities, the natural and the spiritual. 

It means the ability and the patience of some teacher, man or 
woman, who knows how to discover the spiritual depth of childhood ; 
how to choose the rich and sensitive souls (and they are often the 
most vivacious and noisy) ; how to profit from the vivid imaginative 
faculties of the child to explain to him the marvelous language of 
outward, material apparatus with which the meaning and the inte- 
rior reality of the liturgical mystery are clothed. 

It means the hope of the Church to find among these “knights” of 
the altar the souls most apt to hear her voice and most likely to 
center their life, whatever direction it takes, around God who gives 
joy to the youth of the soul. 

We recommend particularly the institution and the care of boys’ 
choirs ; we salute also from these pages our dear altar boys, and we 
thank and encourage those who devote precious time and attention 
to them. 


CONCLUSION: 


THE LITURGY IS FULLY ADEQUATE 
TO THE SPIRITUAL NEEDS OF MODERN MAN 


Venerable Confreres and beloved Sons! 
Is it not perhaps evading reality 
to speak of liturgy in our day? 


While we write to you on this subject of our liturgical education, 
we do not lose sight of the world in which our life goes on, a world 
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exalted by its scientific conquests and by the spectacular innovations 
which they are introducing into human customs; a world harassed 
by the extremely demanding activity involved in work, technology, 
industry, economics, politics; a world stupefied under its increasing 
bombardment by the printed word and by other means of publicity 
and expression ; a world of Babel, where ideas and utopias, fancies 
and philosophies are multiplied, and which still trembles for its 
peace and unity. 

And a doubt arises in the mind, a sort of echo of a widespread 
objection: why speak of liturgy, which is something foreign to the 
world ; something that the people no longer comprehend, something 
which has no practical reference to life as it is lived; something 
which does not resolve the great social and international problems ; 
something which, if it ever was relevant, was proper to other times 
and other customs? Is not this interest in a ritualism without im- 
portance for modern man perhaps an evasion of reality? 





































Does modern man 
still need to pray? 


The objection does exist, widespread and persistent. People accuse 
the Church of being outside of the field of real life; and then, when 
the Church shows how she can penetrate and illuminate the whole 
of actual life, they want her repudiated and rejected. 

And the objection boils down to a more serious and more radical 
formulation: modern man no longer has need to pray; modern man 
bases his life, his civilization, on his own sufficiency. 

That is why, as soon as he develops the marvelous resources with 
which Providence has endowed the human mind and has imbued 
nature, the works do increase and broaden, but the human soul, far 
from being pacified and comforted, suffers within itself, as if resigned 
to pessimism and to depreciation of itself, unable to look forward 
to anything but new fears, new burdens and new slaveries. 


Man needs to be in rapport with God 


Such an objection cannot be yours. On the contrary, you know 
how the world really needs to be in rapport with God, and how of 
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itself it cannot succeed in giving significance to its work, however 
gigantic and spectacular it may be. 

You know how God Himself has established such rapport, and 
how there comes from Him to man an amazing, tremendous help: 
Truth and Grace. 

You know that this bridge is constituted by Christ, the sole Media- 
tor between God and men, and that the Church continues Christ’s 
mediating action in time, perpetuating within herself His very pres- 
ence, alive and operative. 

You know how man has need of prayer: that his true and redemp- 
tive sufficiency comes from God (2 Cor. 3:5). 

Man has need of prayer: in no moment does human life manifest 
itself with such fulness, such power, such sincerity, such goodness, 
as in prayer. 

And the most excellent prayer, by reason of its authority, its 
form, its history, is the liturgy. 

It is the most powerful, because it contains not only the human 
cry of entreaty but the operative Presence of God. 

It is the only indispensable, the only obligatory prayer. 


The liturgy possesses the aptitude 
for becoming the expression of the people’s soul 


We desire, therefore, that you understand and meditate the apti- 
tude of the sacred liturgy for becoming, once more, the expression 
of the people’s soul. 

This, as we know, is not too easy now. The bond between people 
and altar has been slackened, sometimes disconnected, and now 
it is hard to reestablish. 

But it must be done. 

People’s minds have been invaded by so many profane ideas that 
their mentality now seems resistant to the movements of the religious 
spirit. 

Yes, but the task is there to be done. 

It is one of the principal duties of Catholic life at this time. 

“The liturgy, celebrated in a living manner, has been for cen- 
turies the principal form of the pastoral art.” 7 It must be such still. 


*Jungmann, Maison-Dieu, 47-48, p. 62. 
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Even the laboring classes, if educated, 
are capable of a thoroughly human ap- 
preciation of the world of sacred signs 


It will certainly be difficult to speak of liturgy to our laboring 
classes in our industrialized and mechanized civilization. 

Their mentality seems to pose an obstacle to the spirituality of 
prayer in general, and especially to that of the liturgy. “The technical 
concept of life,” says the Pope, “is nothing but a particular form of 
materialism, in as much as it offers as ultimate answer to the question 
of existence a formula which is mathematical and reckoned in 
utilitarian terms” (AAS, 1954, p. 12). 

But anyone who approaches the soul of the workingman will find 
still the persistence of fundamental spiritual attitudes, capable of the 
most authentic religious expressions and of a thoroughly human 
appreciation of the world of sacred signs. 

Certain steps will be necessary: giving him some simple and 
precise concept of the sacred “language”; first making him know 
Christ and rekindling in him the light of faith ; then associating him 
to collective prayer and giving him the sense of an action to be done, 
that is, of an active participation. 

The heart of the workingman is perhaps more than any other, a 
human heart by reason of his toiling, his obeying, his hoping; these 
are strings from which our human-divine prayer can pluck deep 
resonances, vibrating with truth, with humanity, with strong and 
genuine Christianity. 

To him, and to all, we shall have to demonstrate finally, how the 
celebration of liturgical worship is not divorced from secular life, 
but uses the secular life as a sort of ladder leading to itself; and how 
the liturgy is then spontaneously prolonged in everyday life. 

Must not all the experience of our living, happy or sad as it may 
be, lead us to prayer? 

And does not prayer, especially liturgical prayer, send us back into 
life with a new outlook, with human nature remade? 

The true meaning of personal integrity, the true instinct of a 
regenerated social sense, the true higher aim of human activity, of 
loving and of suffering, the true overcoming of death in the certainty 
of the resurrection —are not these taught by the liturgy, precisely 
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as fruitful principles to be introduced into the current of the secular 
world? 

To promote the liturgical renewal by 

recalling the exhortations of 

Cardinal Schuster 


All this invites us to give great importance to liturgical prayer. 

Much has already been done to restore it to honor and to bring 
it close to the soul of the people. We must continue diligently along 
this way. 

Let us recall the constant exhortations of our revered predecessor: 

“T have pondered for a long time,” he wrote during the war, “on 
what theme to choose, in order to sustain the faith of our people in 
the present hour of confusion and sorrow. Finally I decided to write 
on prayer. . . . With liturgical studies flourishing again among us, 
the missal and the breviary are also regaining a place of honor 
among the elite of the Catholic laity... . 

“For this program divinely proposed by the authority of the 
Church the shepherds of souls must not think that they can with 
impunity, substitute some other program according to their taste, 
fashioned from whatever devotions they like. 

“There would be danger of not attaining to Christ, or of reaching 
Him tardily, by long and tortuous ways.” ® 

Such were the thoughts of Cardinal Schuster. 


May our Lady, Mistress of prayer, make 
us drink of the living springs 
in the liturgy 


We want to attain to Christ by direct and well-lighted ways. And in 
this year especially, the centennial of the apparitions of our most 
blessed Lady at Lourdes, may Mary, the Mother of Christ and our 
Mother, conduct us along this way of the sacred liturgy. 

It was she, Mary, who inaugurated in history the mystery of the 
presence of Emmanuel, of God with us, by giving birth to Jesus 
Christ, our Saviour. The liturgy prolongs this mystery in time and 
perpetuates it in a mystical and sacramental form. 


*Tidephonse Cardinal Schuster, II libro della preghiera antica (Rome: 
Figlie della Chiesa, 1943), I, 9, 36. 
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She is the Mother of the physical Body of Christ, and thus she is 
also the Mother of the Mystical Body derived from Christ, the 
Church: “Mother of unity.” ® 

At the foot of the Cross she suffers and offers with her divine Son 
the redemptive sacrifice, and she receives from Him the beloved 
disciple as a new son, as a personification of the priesthood of the 
Church, which was to perpetuate in the world that same sacrifice 
of our salvation. 

Mary is the flower in the liturgy, who, while remaining intact, 
bears the blessed fruit, Christ Jesus: flower of purity, flower of 
beauty, flower of strength, flower of humility, flower of compassion, 
flower of goodness, flower of glory; flower on our unhappy earth, 
flower whom God cultivated for Himself immaculate, full of grace, 
joy of paradise. 

Let us go to Mary, then, with devotion and trust, and allow our- 
selves to be led by her along the paths of Christ. 

May she be for us the Lady Mistress of Prayer, and may it be 
her function to make us drink of the living springs in the liturgy of 
that holy Church of which she is the luminous prototype: “She shows 
forth in herself the figure of holy Church.” 1° 

To those who listen to us, to those who accept this invitation of 
ours, we impart our pastoral blessing. 


Milan, February 7, 1958, feast of St. Matthias the Apostle 
+ John Baptist Cardinal Montini 


* St. Augustine, Sermon 192, 2. 
St. Augustine, De Symbolo, 1. 
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ASH WEDNESDAY 


VEN the darkest moments of the 
liturgy are filled with joy, and Ash Wednesday, the beginning of the 
lenten fast, is a day of happiness, a Christian feast. It cannot be 
otherwise, as it forms part of the great Easter cycle. 

The cross of ashes, traced upon the forehead of each Christian, 
is not only a reminder of death but inevitably (though tacitly) a 
pledge of resurrection. The ashes of a Christian are no longer mere 
ashes. The body of a Christian is a temple of the Holy Ghost, and 
though it is fated to see death, it will return again to life in glory. 
The cross, with which the ashes are traced upon us, is the sign of 
Christ’s victory over death. The words “Remember man that thou 
art dust, and that to dust thou shalt return” are not to be taken as 
the quasi-form of a kind of “sacrament of death” (as if such a thing 
were possible.) Who would ever go to receive a mere reminder of 
his condemnation to die? The declaration that the body must fall 
temporarily into dust is a challenge to spiritual combat, that our 
burial may be “in Christ” and that we may rise with Him to “live 
unto God.” 

The ashes of this Wednesday are not a sign of death, but a promise 
of life. 

Hence the seemingly paradoxical character of the Ash Wednesday 
liturgy. The gospel charges us to avoid outward signs of grief and, 
when we fast, to anoint our heads and to wash our faces. Yet we 
receive a smear of ashes on our heads. There must be grief in this 
day of joy. It is a day, we shall see, in which joy and grief go together 
hand in hand: for that is the meaning of compunction —a sorrow 
which pierces, which liberates, which gives hope and therefore joy. 
The tears of the Christian penitent are real tears, but they bring joy. 

Only the inner rending, the tearing of the heart, brings this joy. 
It lets out our sins, and lets in the clean air of God’s spring, the sun- 
light of the days that advance toward Easter. Rending of the 
garments lets in nothing but the cold. The rending of heart which is 
spoken of in the lesson from Joel is that “tearing away” from our- 
selves and our vetustas—the “oldness” of the old man, wearied 
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with the boredom and drudgery of an indifferent existence, that we 
may turn to God and taste His mercy, in the liberty of His sons. 

When we turn to Him, what do we find? That “He is gracious and 
merciful, patient and rich of mercy.” He even speaks to us in His 
own words, saying: “Behold I will send you corn and wine and oil 
and you shall be filled with them: and I will no more make you a 
reproach among the nations.” This at the begining of a forty days’ 
fast. 

It is necessary that at the beginning of this fast, the Lord should 
show Himself to us in His mercy. The purpose of Lent is not so 
much expiation, to satisfy the divine justice, as a preparation to 
rejoice in His love. And this preparation consists in receiving the 
gift of His mercy —a gift which we receive in so far as we open 
our hearts to it, casting out what cannot remain in the same room 
with mercy. 

Now one of the things we must cast out first of all is fear. Fear 
narrows the little entrance of our heart. It shrinks up our capacity 
to love. It freezes up our power to give ourselves. If we were terrified 
of God as a terrible judge, we would not confidently await His mercy, 
or approach Him trustfully in prayer. Our peace, our joy in Lent are 
a guarantee of grace. 

And in laying upon us the light cross of ashes, the Church desires 
to take off our shoulders all other heavy burdens —the crushing 
load of worry and guilt, the dead weight of our own self-love. We 
should not take upon ourselves a “burden” of penance and stagger 
into Lent as if we were Atlas, carrying the whole world on his 
shoulders. 

Perhaps there is small likelihood of our doing so. But in any case, 
penance is conceived by the Church less as a burden than as a libera- 
tion. It is only a burden to those who take it up unwillingly. Love 
makes it light and happy. And that is another reason why Ash 
Wednesday is filled with the lightness of love. 

In some monastic communities, monks go up to receive the ashes 
barefoot. Going barefoot is a joyous thing. It is good to feel the floor 
or the earth under your feet. It is good when the whole church is 
silent, filled with the hush of men walking without shoes. One 
wonders why we wear such things as shoes anyway. Prayer is so 
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much more meaningful without them. It would be good to take 
them off in church all the time. But perhaps this might appear 
quixotic to those who have forgotten such very elementary satisfac- 
tions. Someone might catch cold at the mere thought of it — so let’s 
return to the liturgy. 

To say there is joy in Ash Wednesday is not to empty the proces- 
sion of its sorrows and anguish. “Save me O God,” we cry at the 
very beginning, “for the waters are come in even unto my soul.” 
This is not a song of joy. If we present our selves before God to 
receive ashes from the hand of the priest it is because we are con- 
vinced of our sinfulness. 

That is a weak way of putting it. Sin is a thing that needs to be 
talked about in concrete and existential terms. A sinner, in the way 
the liturgy understands him, is not a man with a theoretical con- 
viction that violation of the law brings punishment for guilt. A 
sinner is a drowning man, and a sinking ship. The waters are 
bursting into him on all sides. He is falling apart under the pressure 
of the storm that has been breaking up his will, and now the waters 
rush into the hold and he is dragged down. They are closing over his 
head, and he cries out to God: “the waters are come in even unto 
my soul.” 

Ash Wednesday is for people who know what it means for their 
soul to be logged with these icy waters: all of us are such people, if 
only we can realize it. 

There is confidence everywhere in Ash Wednesday, yet that does 
not mean unmixed and untroubled security. The confidence of the 
Christian is always a confidence in the dark, in the presence of 
natural risk, with every evidence of present danger. “Let us emend 
for the better in those things in which we have sinned through 
ignorance: lest suddenly overtaken by the day of death we seek 
space for repentance and are not able to find it.” 

The last words are sobering indeed. And note, it is the sins we 
have not been fully aware of that we must emend. Once again, Lent 
is not just a time for squaring conscious accounts: but for realizing 
what we had perhaps not seen before. The light of Lent is given us 
to help us with this realization. 

Nevertheless, the liturgy of Ash Wednesday is not focussed on the 
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sinfulness of the penitent but on the mercy of God. The question of 
sinfulness is raised precisely because this is a day of mercy, and the 
just do not need a Savior. 

Nowhere will we find more tender expressions of the divine mercy 
than on this day. His mercy is kind. He looks upon us “according 
to the multitude of Thy tender mercies.” In the introit we sing: 
“Thou hast mercy upon all (Misereris omnium), O Lord, and hatest 
none of the things which Thou hast made, overlooking the sins of 
men for the sake of repentance and sparing them, because Thou art 
the Lord our God.” 

How good are these words of Wisdom in a time when on all sides 
the Lord is thought by men to be a God who hates. Those who deny 
Him say they do so because evil in the world could be the work 
only of a God that hated the world. 

But even those who profess to love Him regard Him too often 
as a furious Father, who seeks only to punish and to revenge Him- 
self for the evil that is done “against Him” — One who cannot abide 
the slightest contradiction but will immediately mark it down for 
retribution, and will not let a farthing of the debt go unpaid. 

This is not the God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
Himself “hides” our sins (dissimulans peccata) and gets them out of 
sight, like a mother making quick and efficient repairs on the soiled 
face of a child just before entering a house where he ought to appear 
clean. The blessing of the ashes knows Him only as the “God who 
desires not the death of the sinner,” “who is moved by humiliation 
and appeased by satisfaction.” He is everywhere shown to us as 
“plenteous in mercy — multum misericors.” 

And from the infinite treasure of His mercies He draws forth 
the gift of compunction. This is a sorrow without servile fear, which 
is all the more deep and tender as it receives pardon from the 
tranquil, calm love of the merciful Lord: a love which the liturgy 
calls, in two untranslatable words, serenissima pietas. The God of 
Ash Wednesday is like a calm sea of mercy, and in Him there is 
no anger. 

This “hiding” of God’s severity is not a trick. It is a revelation of 
His true nature. He is not severe, and it is not accurate to say that 
He becomes angry, that He is moved to hurt and to punish. 
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He is love. Love becomes severe only to those who make Him 
severe for themselves. Love is hard only to those who refuse Him. 
It is not, and cannot be, Love’s will to be refused. Therefore it is not 
and cannot be Love’s will to be severe and to punish. 

But it is of the very nature of Love that His absence is sorrow and 
death and punishment. His severity flows not from His own nature 
but from the fact of refusal. Those who refuse Him are severe to 
themselves, and immolate themselves to the bloodthirsty god of 
their own self-love. 

It is from this idol that love would deliver us. To such bitter servi- 
tude, Love would never condemn us. 

This brings us to the meaning of the lenten fast. It is not that food 
is evil, or that natural satisfactions are something God grudgingly 
allows us, preferring to deprive us of them when He can. 

Fasting is a good thing because food itself is a good thing. But 
the good things of this world have this about them, that they are 
good in their season and not out of it. Food is good, but to be con- 
stantly eating is a bad thing and in fact it is not even pleasant. The 
man who gorges himself with food and drink enjoys his surfeiting 
much less than the fasting person enjoys his frugal collation. 

Even the fast itself, in moderation and according to God’s will, is 
a pleasant thing. There are healthy natural joys in self-restraint : joys 
of the spirit which shares its lightness even with the flesh. Happy is 
the man whose flesh does not burden his spirit but rests only lightly 
upon its arm, like a graceful companion. 

That is why there is wisdom in fasting. The clear head and the 
light step of the one who is not overfed enable him to see his way 
and to travel through life with a wiser joy. There is even a profound 
natural rightness in this fast at the spring of the year. 

Finally, the ashes themselves are spiritual medicine, like all the 
sacramentals. The fruits of these apparently sterile ashes are wonder- 
fully rich! Great is the secret power imparted to them by the influ- 
ence of the risen body of Christ, who by His victory has become 
“life-giving Spirit.” 

The riches of this sacramental are clear from the prayers of the 
blessing. Blessed and sanctified by the sign of the cross, the ashes 
become a “remedium salubre” (health-giving medicine) and they 
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bring sanitas (wholeness, cleanness) to the body as well as protec- 
tion to the soul (animae tutelam), both of these availing for the 
remission of sins. They bring the grace of that humility which they 
signify, they bring also the pardon which we implore by the fact of 
receiving them. 

They bring at the same time a realization of the horror of sin, and 
confidence of forgiveness. They bring with them all the aids neces- 
sary for the holy war of Lent, and they impart a special efficacy to 
our lenten penances and prayers. 

In a word, the ashes sign our whole being with the merciful 
blessing of God. 

Armed with the grace of this great sacramental we begin a four- 
day preparation for Lent. For, as some may be surprised to learn, 
Ash Wednesday is not the beginning of Lent, but only the beginning 
of the lenten fast. 

The liturgical time of Lent begins on the following Sunday, and 
here the liturgy has a different character. It is more ancient and 
therefore more objective. The structure of the Sunday Mass is loftier 
and more noble in its splendidly simple architecture. Nothing is said 
about how a sinner feels, and the question of any possible conflict 
between the mercy and justice of God is not raised. All is bathed in 
the same pure light, the light of the wilderness where Christ the Lord 
fasts in solitude and is tempted by the devil. 

The dramatic, medieval rites of Ash Wednesday may perhaps 
make a stronger and more immediate appeal to our feelings. The 
Mass of the first Sunday however leads us deeper into the real 
mystery of Lent, uniting us more profoundly and more directly with 
the Christ who, praying and fasting in us, will purify us and offer 
us together with Himself to the Father in the glory of His Easter 
victory. 

Thomas Merton 
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HOLY SCRIPTURE 


CHORAL SPEAKING 
WITH THE PSALMS 


title of this article may pro- 
voke the query, “What’s new in that? The Hebrews were doing it 
before Christianity began.” This is true but I would like to present 
a new aspect for consideration. 

The early Hebrews chanted or sang the psalms, and religious in 
praying the divine office use the antiphonal arrangement for its 
recitation. However, with such an evident growth of participation in 
the liturgy by both religious and laity, there are new vistas for the 
enjoyment and appreciation of the psalms by means of choral speak- 
ing, using other procedures than just the antiphonal arrangement. 

The psalms are an incomparable collection of lyric and didactic 
poetry, so we should aim to foster a greater appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of them among a larger number of people. In our colleges, 
study groups, and in Scripture courses taught to religious communi- 
ties the study of the psalms could be greatly enlivened by the use of 
choral speaking. 

Words, when read aloud by a group, become more meaningful ; 
the sounds within the words often convey the mood of the poem 
and this auditory stimulus makes a deeper impression upon the 
students. It helps them to grasp the mood, the meter and the theme 
of the selection, while at the same time appreciating the beauty of 
language and images more readily. All Hebrew poetry is the embodi- 
ment of lofty and beautiful thought or emotion, the language being 
rhythmical and capable of stirring the feelings and imagination. The 
psalms lend themselves quite naturally to the verse choir. 

Of course, not everyone is prepared to conduct such a course. A 
certain amount of skill and preparation would be necessary, for 
much depends upon a good conductor. However, if one has an ear 
attuned to sound and the ability to grasp language sounds, one 
should find little difficulty in opening up this new field of interpreta- 
tion for oneself. Most students of literature, speech, or allied fields, 
or those trained in music grasp this technique quite readily. 
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Instead of continually using the antiphonal method (one side and 
then the other reciting) where only two voice groups take part, the 
interested director will be delighted with the effects created by three 
or four voice groups. Usually, voices in a speech choir are divided 
into light, medium and dark groupings. In a mixed choir on the upper 
level, the boys’ or men’s voices may be used as a fourth section. It is 
the blending of these voices which gives us the beauty and the 
feeling of the selection being rendered. A good director can produce 
an exquisite vocal symphony. 

Anyone who does not feel competent to attempt this form of 
expression but wishes to see it in action, may perhaps enlist the 
assistance of a confrere trained in such work. I am by no means 
saying that anyone can teach choral speaking, but it is a method 
easily acquired and richly rewarding for the one who gives some 
time to its study. 

What are the various arrangements to be used? Besides the 
antiphonal, already mention, we have: 

I) The refrain. A soloist (perhaps the teacher) carries the narra- 
tive and the group responds with unison refrain. Psalms 99, 102, 
132 are suited to this purpose. In adapting Psalm 102, for example: 

1. “Bless the Lord, O my soul: and let all that is within me bless 
his holy name” (unison). 

2-19. (by narrator). 

20~22. “Bless the Lord, all ye his angels . . .” (unison). 

II) Line-a-child or sequential. In this case there is a soloist for 
each line or a group for each line with the unison at the beginning, 
the end, or both. Psalm 50 is the example here used: 

1-3. “Have mercy on me, O Lord, according to thy great mercy. 
And according to the multitude of thy tender mercies, blot out my 
iniquity” (unison). 

4-20. (sequential). 

21. “Then shalt thou accept the sacrifice of justice, oblations and 
whole burnt offerings: then shall they lay calves upon thy altar” 
(unison). 

III) Part-speaking. This method is used where you have three or 
more voice groups. They may be divided into high, middle, low; 
soprano, second soprano, alto, bass. The quality or timbre of the 
voice determines which words, phrases or lines will be said by the 
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group to bring out the feeling or tone of the selection. Psalms 82 and 
83 are very effective when done in this manner. For instance, the 
light voice group could say : 

“O God, who shall be like to thee?” 
the medium or middle group continuing: 

“Hold not thy peace, neither be thou still, O God.” 
and the dark voices: 

“For lo, thy enemies have made a noise: and they that hate thee 
have lifted up the head.” 

The rest of the psalm is divided among the various groups in the 
same manner. If the lines suggest lightness, joy, etc., the light voices 
should say them. To obtain the feeling of depth, thunderous tones or 
strength, have the dark voice group speak. 

IV) Unison speaking. This requires delicate and careful work in 
order to have the group give the effect of “one voice.” Psalm 100 
could well be performed in this manner. 

V) Cumulative arrangement. This is best used when the selection 
increases in intensity and rises to a powerful climax. We begin with 
a few voices and add more as the meaning demands it. Psalm 150 
is done effectively in this way. 

“Praise the Lord in his holy places.” (Add a few voices) : “Praise 
him in the firmament of his power.” (Continue in this manner, up to 
the unison): “Let every spirit praise the Lord. Alleluia.” 

The individual interested in this type of oral expression can best 
choose for himself the psalms which appeal to him at the time or for 
the occasion. You will find abundant material in the psalms to give 
variety to your classes or study groups. Sorrow, joy, penitence, 
thanksgiving and praise are there to fill all emotional needs. 

Anyone who wishes to try this technique will find a wealth of 
easily understandable information in the books listed below. A 
general over-all picture of what is involved has been given here. 
My purpose is to get others interested in trying this method, for they 
will surely reap much joy and pleasure. It is a thoroughly satisfying 
experience. 

Just as the “Gelineau Psalms” have brought people to the point 
of humming the refrains outside of church services, so it can be the 
great contribution of choral speaking that people will begin to 
remember the psalms, their themes, their messages, the beauty of 
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their language and their great mission in helping us adore, praise 
and thank almighty God for all that He has done for us. 
Bibliography: Abney, Louise: Choral Speaking Arrangements for 
the Junior High. Expression Co., Boston, 1937. — Gullan, Marjorie: 
The Speech Choir. Harper & Bros., New York, 1937. — Hamm, 
Agnes: Choral Speaking Technique. Tower Press, Milwaukee, 1946. 
—Keppie, Elizabeth: Choral Verse Speaking. Expression Co., 


Boston, 1939. 
Sister Vincent Miriam, C.S.J. 


THE CATHOLIC BIBLE 
IN ST. PETER’S EDITION? 


FAMILY bible of 
artistic distinction can easily become an ecclesiastical conversation 
piece which, like relics of inherited silver plate, is dusted off and 
brought out for admiration on occasions of note. If, in spite of its 
being an expensive book ($27.95), it remains a family book, the 
high quality paper, the best leather binding, the numerous art repro- 
ductions, the distinguished typography remind us of what Origen 
said, with characteristic overstatement, about not honoring the Word 
of Christ less than the Body of Christ. 

What strikes one on opening the St. Peter’s edition is the excellent 
typography. The handling of the print is simple, direct, with evident 
reverence. The temptation to be arty, to render an open page by tam- 
pering with the natural blocks of text, to print our Lord’s words 
in red so that they rage at you from the page, have been resisted. 
The decorative fillers at the end of the books are unfortunately deriv- 
ative and trivial. Not yet a masterpiece of typography, the edition is 
an achievement for which the publishers deserve praise. 


1 The Catholic Bible in the St. Peter's Edition. Hawthorn Books, New 
York. 1958. Pp. xviii-980-367. Leather, $27.95. 
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The text of the Old Testament is the Douay-Challoner with the 
exception of the Psalms which are taken from the Westminster 
version. The text of the New Testament is also Westminster. At this 
late date to reprint the Douay version in a sumptuous edition, a ver- 
sion which was not a great literary achievement in its own day and 
is now certainly outdated, is to enshrine the venerable but unex- 
ceptional. 

The editors deserve our sympathy for they were faced with the 
problem of printing a uniform text. This they could not do by using 
the Confraternity text which is not yet completed. The Knox Old 
Testament, though not of the same character as the Westminster, 
would seem to have been a better choice than the Douay, especially 
in view of the family character of the bible. 

The subheadings are well done, with enough of them to help the 
beginner but not so numerous as to make the pages spotty. 

The notes of the Douay version, which at best can be called de- 
votional — they were a constant source of wonder and embarrass- 
ment for the educated layman — are replaced with notes of merit by 
Fr. Robert Dyson, S.J., and Fr. Richard Foster. They are readable, 
popular, accurate. While incorporating the findings of modern bib- 
lical scholarship they remain generally conservative, which is in 
keeping with a family bible. Occasionally a note is written to indicate 
to the informed reader that the author is using the findings of con- 
temporary scholars, but is not explicit enough to inform the unin- 
formed. Some of the notes on literary genre (Daniel and Jonas) are 
overly cautious. 

The poetic parts of the historical books are cast in poetic form as 
are the Psalms, the Canticle of Canticles, and Lamentations. But the 
other poetic books are not. This weakens the Hebrew parallelisms 
and makes the poetic books more difficult for the beginner to read, 
as the parallel structure is an aid to understanding. On what basis 
the publishers justify this norm is difficult to discover; possibly rea- 
sons of space. But no one prints Shelley’s poems in prose form no 
matter what the demands of space. In a quality edition the omission 
of the poetic form is all the more surprising. 

Lay readers might accuse the publishers of omitting the first verse 
of some psalms. In Catholic versions the titles of the psalms where 
given are the first verse. Since the titles are left out, it appears that 
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some of the psalms begin with the second verse. The headings and 
summaries of each psalm are competent and valuable. 

Instead of articles from the Catholic Commentary reprinted at 
the back of the edition, which will be read by few and are not of 
general interest, one could have hoped for brief introductions to 
the various books to indicate the distinctive message, historical ori- 
entation, and literary genre. The notes at the beginning of each book 
do provide such information, but too little. 

The sequence of St. Paul’s epistles is chronological, which will 
enable the reader to follow the development of St. Paul’s doctrine. 

To complain of the lavish illustrative material—56 pages of 
art masterpieces in color— would seem to be churlish. But the 
question can be raised whether the family bible is a sacred book to 
be read or an art book to be admired. Undoubtedly art reproductions 
can be used to enhance the word of God, but should they dominate 
it? 

The reproductions represent artists from the thirteenth to the 
seventeenth centuries. This gives added credence to a common mis- 
conception: that great sacred art begins with Giotto and ends with 
the late Renaissance. Though the Renaissance paintings remain 
great works of art, their strong point was not their sacred character, 
the quality which makes a painting worthy to be placed next to the 
word of God. What of the first twelve centuries of sacred art? And 
has nothing of real greatness been produced by contemporary sa- 
cred artists? 

The glossy finish of the reproductions (all except eight) gives 
the impression of slickness which is out of character with the dignity 
and restraint of the typography. 

As with the rest of the bible no expense was spared in preparing 
the pages for the family record; only the finest paper was used. But 
the art work found on these pages is quite badly done. It is frivolous, 
secular, and reminds one of the earnest religious art of commercial 
art schools. Its only claim to be religious art is its subject matter: 
angels. By now we should be beyond lady angels — and with plung- 
ing necklines. 

The publishers of a quality bible set high standards for them- 
selves. It is by these standards that the present work has been judged. 
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Though the volume did not escape a suggestion of commercialism, 
St. Peter’s edition is truly a beautiful book, carefully planned and 
executed with reverence. Even considering the rather severe stric- 
tures voiced here the work must be judged the finest family bible 
yet published. 

Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 


THE APOSTOLATE 


PARISH LENTEN aon a 


ENTEN sermons by 
the hundreds of thousands have been preached ever since Lent became a 
well-defined season of the Christian year. But it is pretty safe to say that 
no lenten preacher ever succeeded better in stating the nature and pur- 
pose of the holy season than did Pope Leo the Great in the fifth century 
(in a homily still used today for breviary lessons on the first Sunday of 
Lent): 

“Dearly beloved, I am about to preach to you on the holiest and 
greatest of fasts. What more fitting opening than to begin with the words 
of the Apostle, in whom Christ spoke, and declare again what has just 
been read to you: ‘Behold, now is the acceptable time; behold, now is 
the day of salvation.’ For though there is no season which is not full of 
divine gifts, and access to the mercy of God is ever granted to us by His 
grace, yet now is the time when the souls of all men should be urged with 
greater earnestness towards spiritual progress, and animated with fuller 
confidence : now when the return of that day on which we were redeemed 
invites us to every work of piety, so that purified in body and soul we may 
celebrate that mystery which excels all others, the passion of our Lord.” 

It is worth noting how clearly the saintly Pontiff told his flock that 
Lent is 1) “the holiest and greatest of fasts” and 2) that it is the season 
“full of divine gifts” during which 3) “all should be urged with greater 
earnestness towards spiritual progress” for the end purpose that 4) “we 
may celebrate that mystery which excels all others, the passion of our 
Lord.” Here we have a whole lenten program, to be implemented by 
every pastor of souls. 
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THE PARISH FAST 
Fasting during Lent, in addition to being a matter of precept, is a salutary 
practice by means of which the parish is to purify itself of the defilements 
of sin. There is something worth while in the thought of a whole parish 
fasting together. 

It is true that sin which is to be expiated is a personal matter. But it is 
also true that the accumulated sins and faults of all parishioners have 
made the parish a less than perfect unit of the Mystical Body. Each 
member, whose responsibility for this imperfection is greater or less, 
does his share towards making atonement for the faults of all. And is it 
not true that by reason of their common membership in the communion 
of saints what is done by one is made to avail also for the rest? It was not 
for the people of the Old Testament alone that it was written : “Blow the 
trumpet in Sion, sanctify a fast, call a solemn assembly, gather together 
the people, sanctify the church” (epistle of Ash Wednesday). 

Such an attitude toward community fasting can be stressed in connec- 
tion with the public blessing and imposition of the ashes. It is evident 
enough that the practice is a reminder of our mortality — “Remember 
man that you are dust and to dust you shall return.” But it may not be 
so clear to all, that to present oneself in public for the ashes is a public 
avowal of one’s intention to embrace the spirit of penance together with 
all others who likewise present themselves. 

This is worth stressing. For every parish priest knows of the large 
number of people who would not neglect to receive the ashes, but who do 
so with but little appreciation of the real reason for what they do; it can 
border on the superstitious; >t best, it is meaningless unless we explain 
that to present oneself for the ashes, with no intention of observing the 
spirit of penance which they symbolize, is little better than hypocrisy. 
To receive the ashes is also to pledge to one’s fellow parishioners that 
one will shoulder his part of the common burden of making atonement 
to God for the sins of all. 

Fasting is a matter of obligation for all who are not exempt or dis- 
pensed. The practice of self-denial in other respects during Lent is 
voluntary. But it is not unimportant. And here the parish also must take 
the lead. Among the practices we always recommend is the abstention 
from public amusements. It certainly looks like talking out of both sides 
of our mouth if we urge this observance on our parishioners and refer to 
movies and theatre and night-clubs, while we announce that the public 
social events sponsored by the parish, the bingos, and bazaars and what- 
not will go on as usual (of course, not during Holy Week!). 

Granted that the parish needs the money — it also needs to show 
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the way towards accumulating “treasures in heaven; where neither rust 
nor moth consumes, nor thieves break in and steal” (gospel of Ash 
Wednesday) . 


DIVINE GIFTS 
Lent is the season “full of divine gifts.” The very heart of parish lenten 
observance is the celebration of the daily lenten Mass. And this should 
mean /enten Mass. We still have the freedom to celebrate the saint’s day 
Masses if they have the rank of doubles. But no pastor should deprive 
himself or his flock of the rich treasures of the lenten Masses (and the 
ferial offices which correspond). 

A number of observations may be in order. The attendance at daily 
Mass during Lent is happily one of the outstanding phenomena of Catho- 
lic parish life. Our people should not regard this as their “penance” for 
Lent. That is too often the attitude they take. 

There is no denying that self-denial is involved, since most people must 
assist at an early Mass on weekdays if they do so at all. They should 
know however that their assistance at holy Mass is not urged so that they 
may practice penance during Lent, but that they may join in the worship 
which the parish offers to God and, with their fellow parishioners, share 
in the “divine gifts” which flow from the holy Sacrifice. In the first place 
holy Mass is the “divine gift” Himself bestowing His divine life through 
the unbloody sacrifice of His body and blood. But the “divine gifts” also 
include the inspired word of God which is presented to us with rich 
variety in the sacred readings of the lenten Masses. 

If this aspect of the observance of Lent is to be fruitful our people 
must be reminded that they should be present each morning from the 
very beginning of Mass. Unless they are convinced that the Fore-Mass, 
with its prayers and instructions, constitutes an integral if not essential 
part of holy Mass, and that the scriptural pericopes in particular have 
something with which to nourish their spiritual lives, they will follow a 
growing trend towards arriving from five to ten minutes late, missing 
even the beginning of the Sacrifice-Mass, but receiving holy Communion. 

A prudent treatment of this problem is necessary. For these are good 
and devout people and their daily reception of holy Communion during 
Lent is commendable. But we must, by proper instruction, convey to 
these good people that the eucharistic Sacrifice is first an offering, then 
a receiving. The two belong together. And even the offering is, according 
to the Church’s mind, to be set in its proper perspective by the prayers 
and readings of the Fore-Mass. 

Hence, too, our people must be encouraged to come with their missals. 
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“Deserving of special praise in this matter (of participation in low 
Mass) are those who by use of a small missal suited to their understand- 
ing pray with the priest in the very words of the Church” (Instruction of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites of Sept. 3, 1958). 

What they read in their missals will be fruitful for their spiritual lives 
insofar as they understand what they read. Here a five minute homily 
every day of Lent will bear abundant fruit. Experience proves that this 
can be done at least at a later morning Mass or at an evening Mass 
where this is celebrated. 

For those who cannot have the benefit of being thus instructed, a 
careful preparation of the Mass-text on the evening before has much to 
recommend it. The Church’s Year of Grace, Vol. Il, by Dr. Pius 
Parsch (Liturgical Press) or The Light of the World, Vol. I, by 
Abbot Baur, O.S.B. (Herder), can be recommended and the faithful will 
learn much from them. While the greater number of the lenten Masses 
are of more ancient vintage, when the Scripture passages were chosen 
with a view to demonstrating the supernatural efficacy of the Eucharist 
in the lives of the faithful, they will also furnish much that is fruitful for 
instruction. 


SPIRITUAL PROGRESS 


This leads us to consider the third of the phrases used by St. Leo. He 
speaks of Lent as the time when “the souls of all men should be urged 


with greater earnestness towards spiritual progress.” Instruct, instruct 
and then instruct some more, is an essential key to a higher level of 
spiritual life in our parishes. 

Five minutes a day on the weekdays of Lent add up to two hundred 
minutes for the lenten season — equivalent to about twenty Sunday 
sermons, provided that one has prepared himself to say something clearly 
and concisely. The possibilities of drawing from the Mass-texts are 
virtually without limit. And while, as we noted above, we will not 
ordinarily celebrate the saints’ feasts during Lent, yet the saints will come 
in for consideration in the light of the stational churches. The lenten 
Mass is considered as being celebrated in the presence of the saint who is 
the leader and model for those who are assembled. 

Here, by the way, is one of the lacunae in the ever-growing literature 
on the liturgy in our language. Schuster’s Sacramentary is out of print; 
Dr. Parsch always refers briefly to the station; but a booklet specifically 
on this subject would be most helpful. It might follow the lines of the 
articles written by Msgr. Holweck years ago in the first volume of Orate 
Fratres. 
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But even though there is nothing very extensive in print in English, it 
is not too difficult to incorporate into the homily something in connection 
with the stational saint. 

The parish observance of Lent will provide opportunities for preach- 
ing other than at the daily Mass. The Instruction of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites, referred to above, states in No. 45: 

“Evening Masses which local Ordinaries may permit if required for 
the spiritual good of a sizable number of the faithful should not be at the 
expense of liturgical services and private devotions with which the Chris- 
tian people are accustomed to sanctify holy days. Hence, the custom of 
singing Vespers or of celebrating other devotions along with Benediction 
should be maintained where it exists, even though evening Mass is 
celebrated.” 

It is certainly in order that our people should be urged to attend lenten 
devotions on Sunday evenings and other evenings as we have been accus- 
tomed to them. What forms these private devotions, publicly held, should 
take is open to choice. Unquestionably they should reflect the spirit of 
the lenten season. One might suggest here the use of such booklets as 
Parce Domine by Msgr. Hellriegel (Pio Decimo Press, St. Louis), or 
Lenten Devotions by Father Randolph (J. S. Paluch, Chicago). Also, be 
it noted, it is better to reserve devotions concerned with the passion of 
our Lord for the final two weeks, beginning with the First Passion 
Sunday. 

These services will allow for opportunities to further instruct the faith- 
ful who attend them. In particular, since time will allow our speaking at 
greater length, these will be occasions to prepare our people for an intel- 
ligent and worthy celebration of Holy Week. Material for these talks is 
fairly abundant now. The writer knows of nothing better than the book- 
let Preparing for Easter by Father Clifford Howell, S.J. (Liturgical 
Press). Scripture readings, acquainting our faithful with the more im- 
portant Old Testament types (both persons and events) of the redemption 
would also be very appropriate. 

In addition these devotions will furnish occasions for introducing the 
Gelineau Psalms and, in general, for fostering congregational singing of 
hymns in the vernacular. The repertory of many congregations can thus 
be enlarged beyond “Mother Dear, Oh Pray for Me” and “Holy God, 
We Praise Thy Name.” Again the Instruction in Nos. 51 and 53 gives the 
direction to follow: 

“Such popular religious song has a part to play in all the festive 
occasions of Christian life, whether public or of a more personal charac- 
ter, as well as in the burdensome tasks of daily life. . . . In order to 
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attain their purpose, popular religious songs must be in complete accord 
with the teaching of the Catholic faith, stating and explaining it cor- 
rectly. Their vocabulary should be simple, their tunes easy. They should 
be kept free of pompous and meaningless verbiage. They should be 
marked with a religious dignity and seriousness, however short and easy 
they may be.” 

What has been said in regard to the desirable distinction between 
lenten devotions and passion devotions at their respective times ought 
to be applied to the hymns as well. 


CELEBRATING THE PASSION 
Finally, all that we do in our parish churches during Lent must con- 
tribute directly or indirectly to the end that “we may celebrate that 
mystery which excels all others, the passion of our Lord.” A fruitful 
celebration will require a clear understanding of “that mystery which 
excels all others” and hence must not stop at being a mere commemora- 
tion of historical events of the long ago, however sacred. The “mystery” 
of the death and resurrection of our Lord involves its re-enactment in 
the souls, first of all, of those who are baptized at Easter, but secondly, 
in the souls of all those who will renew and deepen the effects of their 
own baptism. 

During Lent, accordingly, we must not fail to call the attention of our 
people to the frequent references in the older Mass-texts to the prepara- 
tion of the catechumens for their baptism. Notice, by way of example, the 
lesson of Monday of the third week; the lesson and gospel of Friday of 
the third week; various texts from the Mass of Wednesday and Friday 
of the fourth week. There are many, many others. These must serve to 
spur all of us on to greater awareness of our having been baptized and to 
consciousness of the need to grow in that life which was bestowed upon 
us on our baptismal day. 

Furthermore, in every parish one or more converts will surely be 
undergoing their final preparation so that their baptism may take place 
at the Easter Vigil. They, in all truth, will enter into the “mystery which 
excels all others, the passion of our Lord.” The rest of the parish will 
be made aware of this, and anticipate renewing the vows of baptism on 
the same occasion. 


IN SCHOOL 
For our children’s lessons in school we will do well to explain the 
Passover of the Old Testament in its relation to our celebration of the 
coming paschal Mysteries. The condition of the Israelites in Egypt, their 
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liberation under Moses after the slaying of the first-born of the Egyp- 
tians, the sacrifice of the paschal lamb and the paschal meal, the passage 
through the Red Sea — these and many of the other scriptural details 
should be learned as a preparation for Easter. Again, not history, even 
sacred history, for history’s sake, but all in relation to the plan of God 
for our redemption. 

The children should be kept aware of the lenten stations day by day. 
A map of Rome, showing the location of the stational churches which 
may be pin-pointed each day, should have a place on the class bulletin 
board. Conception Abbey Press has an Altar-Chart suitable for class- 
room use which comes with antependia sets, one for each day, containing 
pertinent Mass-texts, not only for Lent but for the whole year. Such 
eye-catching materials will help to arouse and sustain the children’s 
interest. 

When at all possible, the Mass-text of the following day should be 
prepared in school before the afternoon dismissal. Since the texts so often 
highlight Old Testament figures, any number of class projects could be 
centered around these. The prophets — Isaias, Ezechiel, Elias, Jeremias, 
Daniel — are the writers of most of the lenten Mass lessons. The children 
should become acquainted with them and the times in which they lived. 
They were the predecessors of John the Baptist who made ready the way 
of the Lord. 

Our parish lenten program then should include the four phases sug- 


gested by St. Leo’s homily: 1) emphasis on fasting in the proper com- 
munity spirit; 2) the lenten Masses with intelligent participation; 3) 
consistent instruction in both church and school; all 4) serving the 
purpose of preparing for a fruitful celebration of the paschal Mysteries. 

Alphonse E. Westhoff 


IT CAN BE ag | 
REPARING adolescents for Holy Week 


can be a challenge and inspiration, to both teacher and students. Here’s 
how it worked out last year, with a group of sophomores. 

Remote preparation. Lent was described as “the time when the whole 
Church prepares to take part in the yearly celebration of the mysteries of 


* Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WORSHIP 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed.—Eb. 
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our redemption, the passion, death and resurrection of our Lord.” The 
idea of Lent being a preparation for the great events of Holy Week and 
Easter was stressed as opposed to the customary “giving-up-something” 
emphasis. When we were baptized, we were given a share in our Lord’s 
own life, and now, during Lent especially, we should continue the work 
of dying to everything that is against God’s life in us, and becoming 
more and more alive with that life. In union with Mother Church we 
want to take the means sanctioned by her to die to all that is sinful and 
against God in ourselves: hence prayer, fasting, and giving alms. The 
means to attain the objective of Lent are now definite; the purpose clear 
and possible. 

Immediate preparation. Sister Jane Marie’s The Full Measure of 
Grace (Fides Publishers) proved most useful. Eight religion class 
periods were devoted to the presentation, the reflection, and the applica- 
tion of the Holy Week liturgy. The topics for discussion and the thought- 
provoking questions in the Teacher’s Manual were used to stimulate 
interest and personal activity. The buzz session procedure helped to 
insure participation by all class members. Each group developed a dif- 
ferent topic ; its leader shared the findings and conclusions with the whole 
class. Each student took notes of the answers on prepared sheets con- 
taining all the topics and questions discussed. The writing of facts and 
conclusions proved to be very helpful as reference and study material. 

The goal and objective of the Church during Holy Week and the work 
of Christ in the “making holy” of men of every age received special 
emphasis. The adolescent really wants to know how he can personally 
come in contact today with the redeeming mysteries of Christ’s passion, 
death and resurrection. If this ideal finds no lifting help to realize it, it 
will soon vanish, with tragic loss to the soul — and to Christ. We, the 
teachers, cannot ignore the just claim of these young and generous hearts. 
We hold the answer from Mother Church. One is made ready to receive 
“the full measure of grace” which God wills to bestow on him during 
these sacred days through faith and the reception of the sacraments, 
through active participation with Mother Church in her liturgical cele- 
bration of Holy Week. Repeating this truth in different ways, on different 
tones, repeating it until the students have made it their own, is essential. 

A written home assignment served to summarize the material taught 
and discussed in class. It was meant to pinpoint the highlights of Holy 
Week as each student completed the prepared outline for each day under 
consideration. In three parallel columns, they noted: 1) the historical 
fact; 2) the Church’s celebration; 3) the application: the significance 
of the mystery in our present lives. 
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A questionnaire was given to the students upon their return after the 
Easter recess. Their comments about how much more the Holy Week 
liturgy had meant to them were a rich reward for long hours of planning, 
of active teaching, and of silent prayer. 


MASS COMMENTARY! 


ASH WEDNESDAY 


Before the Blessing of the Ashes. Ashes were a symbol of penance even 
in the Old Testament. Lent is the annual season when all Christians 
are called upon to do penance for their sins, by fasting and prayer. 
Hence at the beginning of Lent the Church puts ashes on our forehead. 
By accepting them, we publicly admit our need of penance, and pledge 
ourselves before all the world to do works of penance during Lent. In 
the prayers that follow, by which the ashes are blessed, the spirit of 
penance is especially stressed: that is, the spirit of humility and sorrow 
for sin, without which all external works of penance are useless. 

During the Distribution of Ashes. (If there is no choir, the Leader 
may read aloud the three antiphons.) 

Before the Concluding Collect. Let us unite our prayers with those of 
the priest, who will now ask God for the strength to fulfill our lenten 
program of self-denial. 

Beginning of Mass. The preface today is that of Lent. (The intention 
for this Mass is. . . .) 

The gospel of today deserves our particular attention. Fasting is not 
merely a burden. It is an opportunity, given us by God Himself, to draw 
closer to Him and be filled with His grace and joy. God loves a cheerful 
giver! 

Collect. Let us unite our intentions with those of the celebrant. In our 
name and in the name of the entire Church he will now ask God for His 
help, that we may not only begin the season of Lent in the proper spirit, 
but also carry through without faltering. 

Epistle. Let us open our hearts to the word of God spoken to us in to- 
day’s lesson. The lenten fast is not merely an obligation for the individual. 
The entire people of God — hence, this parish as the family of God — is 
called upon to do penance. All of us must therefore do our part, in order 
that God will bless this community as well as the whole Church. 

Preface. After saying our “Amen” to the offertory, let us with the 


*Cf. January issue, footnotes to page 111-12, for directions on the use of 
the “commentary.” 
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celebrant give thanks to our heavenly Father that He makes our works 
of self-denial into stepping-stones to virtue and heavenly reward. United 
with Christ in this holy Sacrifice, we will learn afresh the spirit of willing 
sacrifice at its source: generous love of God. 

Memento of the Living. Let us commend to God: ourselves and our 
loved ones, all here present, all the members of the parish, and espe- 
cially. ... 

Memento of the Dead. Let us commend to God the souls of our dear 
departed, of our family and friends, of this parish, and especially. . . . 

Postcommunion. To thank God for His gift of holy Communion, we 
will pledge our return gift: a faithful observance of the fast. 


First SUNDAY OF LENT 
Beginning of Mass. Today is the first Sunday of Lent. The preface is 
that for Lent. (The intention for this Mass is. . . .) 

All of us know what a retreat is: a time of avoiding distractions and 
the legitimate pleasures of everyday life in order to concentrate more 
fully on God and the things of God. Lent is the annual retreat for the 
entire Church: that means concretely, for this parish, and for each one 
of us. Christ Himself is our retreat master. In spirit we join Him, fasting 
and praying forty days in the desert. The Scripture readings of today’s 
Mass deserve prayerful study, for they outline the program of our lenten 
retreat. 

Collect. Let us unite our intentions with those of the celebrant. In our 
name and in the name of the entire Church he will now ask God that 
through the lenten fasting of us, her children, the Church herself may 
be purified and strengthened to carry on her work. 

Epistle. Let us open our hearts to the word of God spoken to us in 
today’s epistle. St. Paul reminds us that the life of a Christ is at all times 
a struggle, a cross. During this “acceptable time” of Lent, we should be 
therefore especially ready to embrace it, knowing that only through the 
cross is there salvation. 

Preface. (Cf. Ash Wednesday.) 

Memento of the Living. Memento of the Dead. (Cf. Ash Wednesday.) 

Postcommunion. In thanksgiving for having had part in our Lord’s 
Sacrifice, we pray for strength to be worthy of Christ and stay out of sin. 


SECOND SUNDAY OF LENT 
Beginning of Mass. This is the second Sunday of Lent. The preface is 
that of Lent. (The intention for this Mass is. . . .) 
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In today’s gospel we hear about Christ’s transfiguration on Mount 
Thabor. It was a hint of the glory of His bodily resurrection at Easter. 
If we follow in Christ’s footsteps during Lent, our bodies too will be 
temples of God, filled with divine splendor, which will become visible 
at our own resurrection from the dead. In this Mass we again unite our- 
selves most closely to Christ, so we can indeed become like Him. 

Collect. Let us unite our intentions with those of the celebrant. In 
our name and in the name of the entire Church he will now ask God to 
protect us from bodily and spiritual harm — from temptations of the 
flesh, but also from temptations of pride in our lenten accomplishments. 

Epistle. Let us open our hearts to the word of God spoken to us in 
today’s epistle. God has called us to holiness: our vocation is to become 
saints. We must therefore flee all forms of impurity. 

Preface. (Cf. Ash Wednesday.) 

Memento of the Living. Memento of the Dead. (C£. Ash Wednesday.) 

Postcommunion. In thanksgiving for having bec nourished with the 
holy Eucharist, we resolve to serve God more faithfully during the com- 
ing week. 


THIRD SUNDAY OF LENT 


Beginning of Mass. Today’s Mass is that of the third Sunday of Lent. The 
preface is that of Lent. (The intention for this Mass is. . . .) 

Today marks a decisive new stage in our lenten struggle against Satan. 
In early centuries, the candidates for baptism at Easter today underwent 
a first solemn exorcism. We too need the blessing of the Church in order 
to prevent Satan from halting our lenten efforts. Let us ask for that 
blessing in today’s holy Mass, for the Eucharist is the source of all our 
strength. 

Collect. Let us unite our intentions with those of the celebrant. In our 
name and in the name of the entire Church he will now ask God for the 
grace to be humbly aware of our weaknesses; for only God’s strong 
right arm can defend us against Satan. 

Epistle. Let us open our hearts to the word of God spoken to us in 
today’s epistle. We are reminded that we must be imitators of God, 
because by baptism we became His sons, we became saints, we became 
children of light. 

Preface. (Cf. Ash Wednesday.) 

Memento of the Living. Memento of the Dead. (Cf. Ash Wednesday.) 

Postcommunion. Thankful for the privilege of taking part in the Mass, 
we ask God to protect us from falling back into sin. 
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FOURTH SUNDAY OF LENT 
Beginning of Mass. Today is Laetare Sunday, the fourth Sunday of Lent. 
The preface is that of Lent. (The intention for this Mass is. . . .) 

Laetare means “to rejoice.” More than half of our lenten journey is 
behind us. So we look forward joyfully to our goal: Easter, the mystery 
of our redemption. We rejoice that by His death and resurrection Christ 
has made us citizens of the heavenly Jerusalem, privileged to eat of the 
Food that He gives to the members of His family in the Eucharist. 

Collect. Let us unite our intentions with those of the celebrant. In 
our name and in the name of the entire Church he will now ask God not 
to punish us as we deserve, but to comfort us with His grace. 

Epistle. Let us open our hearts to the word of God spoken to us in 
today’s epistle. This is perhaps the most difficult epistle of the whole 
year; but the main idea is clear. We are not slaves, not children of the 
Old Testament. By baptism we have become children of the New Jeru- 
salem, of holy Mother Church. We are free men, who should freely and 
willingly serve our loving Father. 

Preface. (Cf. Ash Wednesday. ) 

Memento of the Living. Memento of the Dead. (Cf. Ash Wednesday.) 

Postcommunion., Grateful for being fed by Christ, we ask for an ever 


deeper faith in the mystery of the Eucharist. 
Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. 


RESPONSES 


THE NEW INSTRUCTION 


Does the Instruction of last September 3 require any local promulgation 
in the individual dioceses before it takes effect? 

No. The Instruction was made effective for the entire Latin Church 
by its inclusion in the September 22, 1958, issue of the Holy See’s official 
journal, Acta Apostolicae Sedis. No local promulgation can add to or 
subtract from its authority, which is that of the Bishop of Rome. 

Any attempt to impede or delay papal law by requiring the assent of 
other authorities, ecclesiastical or civil, would be a grave attack upon the 
supreme authority of the Apostolic See. Laws published in Rome are 
considered by that fact to be promulgated throughout the world and 
have “the fullest force of law” (Pius X, constitution Promulgandi, Sep- 
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tember 29, 1908— AAS, I [1909], 5). Papal legislation is regularly 
published in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis (canon 9) and it is not the 
practice of the Holy See to send any additional notice to local Ordinaries 
or religious superiors. 

As the concluding paragraph of the Instruction clearly states, the 
obligation of observing it rests upon all concerned. This refers in the 
first place to the bishops, who must not only obey the Instruction but 
also see to its enforcement (canons 336, § 1; 1261, § 1), especially 
through the several diocesan commissions already required by the Holy 
See : for sacred music (1903), for sacred art (1924), and for the sacred 
liturgy (1947). Next the obligation falls upon pastors and rectors of 
churches, others who have the care of souls, superiors of educational 
institutions, religious superiors, organists, choir directors, etc. In a 
secondary fashion, the faithful too are bound, at least to co-operate with 
the efforts of their pastors in the development of sincere liturgical 
participation. 


Who has the right to decide what precise form of participation should be 
followed at a given Mass or on a given occasion? 

Usually this decision belongs to the pastors of parishes, rectors of 
other churches, superiors or chaplains of institutions, even the individual 
celebrants of Mass. The decision should be made on the basis of the 
capabilities of the congregation and the preparation it has received; if 
the preparation or instruction is defective, the persons mentioned are 
responsible for remedying this. The Instruction of September 3 takes 
for granted that, in seminaries and religious communities, the highest 
levels of participation should be employed for dialogue Mass (Nos. 30d; 
36) when the community Mass is not sung (No. 25c). 

Attention should perhaps be called to the great variety of forms of 
participation contemplated by the Holy See. There is no special virtue 
to an absolute uniformity from Mass to Mass or from parish to parish. 
One kind of participation may be suitable for weekday low Masses, 
another for the crowded Sunday Mass, still another for Masses on special 
occasions like weddings or funerals, and so on. The kind of congregation, 
the experience of the group, the availability of a leader — all such things 
must be taken into consideration. 

At the same time, the greatest care should be taken not to deprive the 
faithful people of their baptismal right to exercise direct liturgical partici- 
pation, even if this is only by singing or saying the simple responses. It is 
hardly credible that any congregation is incapable of saying Amen and 
Et cum spiritu tuo as a beginning. And it is these and similar brief 
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responses which are of deepest liturgical and theological significance at 
holy Mass. 


Is it permissible to mix the different modes or grades of participation in 
low Mass? 

Yes. There is no reason why the various levels of participation in 
low Mass, direct and indirect, should not be combined as circumstances 
suggest. 

According to the Instruction of September 3, 1958, there are three 
“modes” of participation proper to low Mass: 1) participation of the 
faithful on their own initiative, internally and externally, especially 
through the use of missals; 2) common recitation of prayers and singing 
of hymns suitable to the various parts of holy Mass; and 3) the liturgical 
response and recitation of parts of Mass proper to the people. 

It is this third mode of participation, the so-called dialogue Mass, 
which embraces four degrees: a) simple responses; b) the server’s parts ; 
c) the ordinary “chants” of Mass; d) the proper “chants” of Mass. The 
Latin recitation of the Our Father in unison with the celebrant may be 
added at any degree of participation ; after three years’ experience of this 
practice on Good Friday, many parishioners should be already prepared 
for this. 

Two possible combinations may be suggested: the simple responses 
(first grade of the dialogue Mass) might be added to the use of several 
English hymns (the second mode of participation); or the simple re- 
sponses and the ordinary “chants” might be recited (first and third grades 
of the dialogue Mass), with or without English hymns. Local considera- 
tions will dictate what program is to be followed at various Masses on 
different occasions and with different congregations. 


May the dialogue Mass be celebrated without any additional permission 
or directive other than the Instruction of last September 3? 

Yes. The dialogue Mass — that is, a low Mass at which the faithful 
recite aloud in the Latin language the appropriate Mass texts, some in 
response to the celebrating priest, others in unison with him — is fully 
authorized by the Apostolic See and encouraged by it. No other permis- 
sion is needed, and the practice may be introduced at once. 

Although Pope Pius XII had warmly encouraged the dialogue Mass 
in his encyclical Mediator Dei et hominum of 1947, the recent Instruc- 
tion phrases the matter in precise legal terms. The Instruction has 
juridical force in all the rites of the Latin Church. 

The four grades or degrees of the dialogue Mass, which are described 
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in No. 31 of the Instruction, constitute direct liturgical participation by 
the faithful (No. 14b). They form a part of a liturgical actio or function, 
the government of which is reserved absolutely to the Apostolic See (No. 
12; canon 1257). No other authority in the Church may alter this 
authentic form of lay participation in low Mass, either by addition or 
by limitation. 

It is quite different with devotions or “pious exercises,” which follow 
local customs and the like, as approved by local authorities. The Congre- 
gation of Sacred Rites is careful to distinguish such devotions from 
strictly liturgical rites, including the dialogue Mass as defined above. 
Devotional prayers and hymns are left to local regulation, but the manner 
of celebrating the holy liturgy is determined by the Apostolic See alone. 
The Instruction, moreover, makes it clear when permissions from the 
local Ordinary are needed, e.g., for broadcasting liturgical services (No. 
74), and for holding sacred concerts in churches (No. 55). No such 
permission is needed for the dialogue Mass. 

The dialogue Mass in the strict sense requires direct lay participation 
through the “atin recitation of one or more of the four grades decreed 
by the Congregation of Rites. Apart from the Latin dialogue Mass, the 
Instruction allows and encourages an indirect participation in low Mass 
by the faithful. This is accomplished through common prayers and 
hymns in the vernacular, provided that these are in complete harmony 
with the individual parts of holy Mass (No. 30). Such vernacular prayers 
and hymns may be envisioned as an alternative to the dialogue Mass or 
— and this is certainly preferable — in combination with one or other 
grade of the Latin dialogue. 

No explicit permission is needed for this kind of indirect participation. 
Accepted or approved hymns and prayers may be used if they are in 
agreement with the structure and meaning of the Mass. The most obvious 
instance of these prayers is the recitation of vernacular translations of 
the Gloria, Creed, etc., by the people; it is to this practice that Father 
Léw referred with approval in the December 1958 issue of WorsHIP. 
New hymns or novel forms of common prayers at Mass should be sub- 
mitted to the local Ordinaries for approval. The exact regulation of the 
text of such prayers and hymns — unlike the Latin dialogue Mass — 
pertains to the local Ordinaries (Nos. 12; 52-53; canon 1258, § 1). 


In the December 1958 issue of WorsHip, Father Léw encourages such 
practices as the common recitation of literal translations of the Gloria, 
Creed, Sanctus and Agnus Dei by the faithful at low Mass. Can this be 
justified in view of the recent Instruction? 
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Although the matter remains subject to some doubt and controversy, 
sufficient justification can be found in the Instruction for the practice 
which is described. In summary, some of the arguments are these: 

1) There is no express prohibition of the practice which has long 
prevailed in France, Germany, and many parts of the United States. 
2) Section 14c of the Instruction appears to make an exception for the 
parts of Mass enumerated in No. 31, which would include the “ordinary” 
parts of Mass mentioned in the question. 3) The absolute exclusion of 
the vernacular Pater noster (No. 32) has no counterpart in the references 
to the parts of Mass listed in No. 31. 4) The exclusion of vernacular at 
the conventual dialogue Mass (No. 36) may be in contemplation of a 
permitted use of the vernacular at the non-conventual low Mass. 5) At 
the very least, the existence of a considerable legal doubt may be urged; 
a doubtful law does not bind (canon 15). 

Opposed to this there is of course the evident desire of the Holy See 
that the use of the vernacular at low Mass should not be confused with 
or considered direct liturgical participation, as L6w explained very 
clearly. It may be, too, that a restriction placed upon the literal transla- 
tion of Gloria, Creed, etc., would emphasize the objectively superior 
direct participation for which Latin is now necessary. 

Only the Apostolic See can give an authentic interpretation and so 
provide an early solution to the controverted point; such a clarification 
is certainly desirable. In the meantime it is understandable that many 
would be reluctant to introduce the English versions of the liturgical 
texts, lest an unfavorable decision might ultimately require additional 
changes. But the liberty of others to use the literal translations as indirect 
or non-direct participation (No. 30) should not be restricted while the 
doubt remains. 

It is of the greatest importance that this single doubtful matter in the 
Instruction should not be used as a pretext for failing to comply with 
the rest of the legislation which is perfectly clear. None of the other 
forms or grades of participation is affected by this question concerning 
the recitation of literal translations. In this connection the words of 
Cardinal Cushing of Boston on the Instruction are appropriate: 

“Taking the chief regulations in this long document and applying 
them to our own conditions, we can formulate a simple, practical pro- 
gram to be inaugurated immediately. Obedience demands that we do 
so. . . . The full achievement will come in time, but first we must make 
a start. Rome has spoken clearly.” 

Frederick R. McManus 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


NEW LIFE IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. By Rev. Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 1958. Pp. 198. Cloth, $3.95. 

In this series of quiet but perceptive essays Father Ward makes many 
of the same criticisms of Catholic schools in the United States that have 
previously been listed by Msgr. Ellis and Father Weigel. He finds the 
reasons for failures in Catholic scholarship and respect for learning in 
the fact that our Catholic schools “were set up to save the faith and 
morals of boys and girls. . . . They were not set up to produce learning 
at all, let alone scholarship or an abiding interest in learning,” and “an 
institution not set up or operated to produce scholars . . . is not likely 
to produce them.” 

Father Ward does not dismiss the achievements of the past — he calls 
the work of Catholic education in this country “heroic” — nor, of course, 
does he find the original purpose of piety unimportant. It is only that 
sometimes the “best” defeats the “good,” and the purpose of schools as 
such is not piety but Christian intellectual life. He thinks that now is the 
time for a healthy re-appraisal, and the greater portion of his book is an 
exposition of the nature of Christian intellectual life. With Gilson, Mari- 
tain and von Hildebrand, he holds that Christian learning incorporates 
all knowledge. A Christian knows much about man and the world on 
theological grounds, and precisely because he does “he and his civiliza- 
tion can outrun the pagan and his civilization in the chance to know 
natural truths on psychological, sociological and philosophical grounds, 
which in a way are the pagan’s own grounds.” 

Of particular interest are his fresh reflections on Catholic Action as 
a “potent form of learning.” He questions those who would confine 
Catholic Action to activity in the areas of prudence. Is there not a place 
for an intellectual apostolate whose “action” would be learning, including 
pure speculative knowledge? 

The book is directed to educators: “Schools and scholars are glad to 
get the money of rich men, the blessings of churchmen and perhaps a 
nudge now and then from statesmen. But leadership and any growth and 
revivals of Christian or other learning must come primarily from 
scholars and superintendents and other officials in schools”; but it is also 
excellent fare for anyone interested in the intellectual life. 

St. John’s University Emerson Hynes 
Collegeville 
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If you want to do what Christ 
is doing in the Church, 

If you want inspiration for 
your participation in the Lit- 
urgy, 

If you want the latest universal 
Masses, the complete new 
Holy Week Services, and the 
Official Confraternity text of 
Psalms and New Testament 
readings in your Missal, then 
use the 


New REGULAR 

EDITION of the 
SAINT ANDREW 
DAILY MISSAL. 


With it the Mass and your 
devotion come to life. 
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E. M. LOHMANN 
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